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ONE SHILLING 


Eye-witness in Gaza 


BILL HILLIER: We know that before the 
Six-Day War conditions in the Gaza 
Strip under Egyptian rule were bad. 
We know very little about how the 
position has developed since then. Can 
you tell us, first, what your impressions of 
conditions in the Gaza Strip were before 
you went there and your opinions having 
spent three weeks in the occupation 
force? 


EYE WITNESS: Before I went to Gaza, I 
knew already from reports in Hebrew 
newspapers that the situation there is 
bad. For example, Ha’aretz of February 
10, 1969, reported openly that the situa- 
tion in Gaza is very much worse than 
during the Egyptian rule and that 
economic conditions are very bad. On 
Apri] 30, General Dayan himself admitt- 
ed that he had seen the hunger in Gaza 
and said that this situation “ doesn’t give 
Israe] a good image abroad.” 


However, when I actually went to the 
Gaza Strip during the summer I was 
surprised to find the situation very much 
worse than reported. There is a desperate 
hunger among the child population. I 
have witnessed children who were pre- 
pared to work long hours in the hot sun 
for the price of slices of bread. 


I have witnessed Arab workers asking 
for the left-overs from Israeli soldiers’ 


plates, and when this refuse was brought 
to them, in plastic bags all mixed to- 
gether, I saw them falling down and 
fighting amongst themselves for this 
nasty bit of food. I have seen people 
even willing to offer their sisters, wives 
and children for prostitution just for a 
bit of money. 


The usual wage for an Arab worker in 
the Gaza area when I was there was 2.4 
Israeli pounds per day (about six shil- 
lings). Even the Hebrew newspapers con- 
sider this a hunger wage. In addition, 
there has been enormous inflation in 
Gaza, mainly because very many -Jewish 
workers, on enormously high wages, work 
in the Strip area; also housewives from 
surrounding towns, like Askalon or 
Bersheba, come to buy on the markets. 


On the other hand, the lowest paid 
Jewish labourer working in the Gaza 
Strip receives £45 (Israeli) per day. This, 
by the way, is a worker who stands with 
a rifle guarding Arab labourers, Such 
people are usually completely without 
professional skills and drawn from those 
just freed from their military service. 


Moreover, the skilled workers—for ex- 
ample, railway officials, military govern- 
ment officials, post officers, etc—receive 
£65 to £85 (Israeli) per day. More skilled 
workers—tractorists and others employ- 


For the best part of a year, journalists have normally entered the 
Gaza strip only under military escort. This has been said to be 
on account of the danger to life. The result has been an absence 
of hard information coming out of the Strip, except occasional 
reports of demonstrations and the guerrilla actions. 


This interview was recorded with an Israeli who during the 
summer spent a period of three weeks on call-up as part of the 
military occupation force in the Gaza Strip. For obvious reasons 
the name of the eye witness is being withheld. Bill Hillier is 
our regular correspondent on the Middle East. 


ed on machines—receive between £100 
and £125 (Israeli) per day. All these 
workers live and eat in military camps 
not in the town_itself, but they are free 
to move in the whole area of Gaza and 
they spend their money, especially in the 
ep ines: in the manner that I indicated 
above. 


Since my stay there, the pay of the 
Arab was raised on September 1 to £3.3 
(Israeli) but in the meantime inflation 
has made the increase senseless. As I 
heard an Israeli official suggest, we are 
keeping these inhabitants so that they 


Palestinian guerrillas show their strength 


Some of these Palestinian action com- 
mandos—photographed for the first time 
in their extraordinary, camouflaged com- 
bat dress—were involved in the fighting 
in Lebanon last week. 


This self-assertion in Lebanon, like their 
public flaunting of photogenic combat 
gear, is yet another sign that the Palesti- 
nian decision to opt for a strategy of 
propaganda by military deed, is the 
single most potent factor in forcing the 
world to recognise the fact that Pales- 
tinian grievances have been ignored for 
too long. 


Such a realisation is not pleasant for 
pacifists—but it’s a lot more unpleasant 
for the young Palestinians who have to 
decide how they shall assert their in- 
tegrity and courage at a crucial moment 
in the developing political consciousness 
of their people. 


As for Israeli Jews, the Palestinian mili- 
tary strategy is nothing less than tragic 
—since those who are able to open them- 
selves to the Palestinian case are finding 
less. and less room to work in Israel, 
while those who are closed off to the 
Palestinian case find their belief in the 
need for constant military preparedness 
and decisive reprisals daily reinforced. 


It is a terrible thing when a man feels 
that opportunities for peace work in his 
own country are shut off to him, as does 
the Israeli who gave Peace News the 
important interview we publish on this 
page and page 2, and that the only hope 
is for a change in world opinion generat- 
ed from outside. 


But there are still people in Israel who 
are finding it possible to work for some 
sort of common ground between Jew and 
Arab in the Middle East, and we shall be 
paying special attention to what they are 
doing in the next few weeks. 


will always be hungry but never actually 
die of hunger. 


BH: Are the Israeli authorities aware 
of these effects on the occupation, parti- 
cularly the effect of the occupation 
workers, on the conditions of living for 
the Arabs in Gaza? 


EW: I am sure that all the occupation 
officials actually concerned with the ad- 
ministration of Gaza and North Sinai are 
very well aware of what happens, and 
this includes not only the military 
authorities but, for example, the medical 
authorities. 


Thus, the doctors in charge of hospitals 
have been aware for some months that 
the mothers of children admitted into 
hospitals are so hungry that they quite 
often cannot contain themselves and, 
when visiting their children, eat some of 
their food. The doctors explain this by 
saying that Arabic mothers lack maternal 
instinct—but in their private talk they 
are aware of what is going on. 


In private, they are very ready to admit 
that the main point of their administra- 
tion is, as they put it, to thin out the 
population. As a matter of fact, this 
thinning out of the Arab population in 
the Gaza Strip is quite openly talked 
about in Hebrew newspapers and openly 
proposed by the Israeli government, as 
reported in Maariv on January 12. How- 
ever, I would say that the government 
itself in Jerusalem does a lot of double- 
thinking. Some of them are convinced 
quite honestly that their policy in Gaza 
is liberal, or as liberal as possible in the 
circumstances. But this would never be 
entertained for a moment by people who 
have spent some days in the actual area. 


BH: We have heard a good deal about 
guerrilla actions in the Gaza Strip by 
Palestinians and also of demonstrations 
against the occupation. Can you tell me 
what kind of measures are taken to 
discourage this, and whether there are 
reprisals of any sort? 


EW: There are guerrilla actions going 
on all the time in the Gaza area and 
North Sinai—and the army, as a matter 
of fact, is quite afraid. Soldiers are going 
around only with weapons on the ready, 
and only in groups—never alone. Land 
mines and some hand-grenades are 
thrown. However, the guerrilla action is 
largely contained because of the very 
strong repressive measures being taken 
by the Israeli authorities. 


I will divide the repressive action into 
three categories. First of all, there is 
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what is called a curfew. People are not 
merely confined to their homes, but the 
following happens. The female popula- 
tion remain shut in their houses, which 
sometimes, especially during the sum- 
mer, can be a very painful form of 
torture, since the houses in Gaza are 
often without water or sanitary facili- 
ties and the people are usually given 
only half-an-hour or an hour in 24 hours 
to drink water or to relieve themselves. 


However, the male population is taken 
out to some place far away—often in 
the desert—and is usually divided into 
two groups: younger men of about 25, 
and those older than this. These groups 
are situated so that they can barely 
glimpse each other, so that the dividing 
of fathers from children causes the 
greatest pain. Each group is then pres- 
sed, each to another as closely as pos- 
sible, and made to adopt a humiliating, 
uncomfortable physical posture. 


The usual posture is squatting on their 
hhaunches, but sometimes kneeling is also 
adopted. They are then told to remain 
in this position for long periods of time 
—usually eight, nine or ten hours with- 
out changing it. They are guarded by 
soldiers who are under orders to fire into 
the air to frighten them, and there have 
been cases when they fired into the 
crowd, as happened in Rafah about a 
year ago. Such a curfew may be con- 
tinued for at least 24 hours, but some- 
times for 36 and even 48 hours. 


This is not a special repressive measure, 
but is used continually, especially in 
Tefugee camps, and may be justly des- 
cribed as a normal measure of. govern- 
ment. If, on the other hand, some specific 
act of guerrilla warfare happens, then 
two other methods are employed. 


Torture 


First of all, the thing to do is to grab 
as many “suspects”, as they are called 
—though, in reality, Arabs situated 
mearest to the scene of Israeli forces 
arriving—who are then, without any 
check to see if they had anything to do 
with the deed, taken and tied with 
electrical cords. Ropes are not used, 
because it was found that electrical cords 
are much more hurtful. Also, by tying 
them tightly, it may be possible to slow 
the stream of blood in the arteries, so 
that an affected limb becomes gangre- 
nous in a few hours. 


The person who is tied-up knows that 
his limb will become gangrenous and 
that, after a certain time, it will have 
to be amputated. It will be easy to find 
in the Gaza area and North Sinai people 
who have hands and feet amputated for 
that reason, or people who were freed 
because they talked. 


If suspicion is stronger and the authori- 
ties think that people actually know or 
were themselves with the forces who did 
the guerrilla action, then the torture is 
much more severe. The main torture 
employed in this case consists of break- 
ing the shin bone by repeated blows with 
the butt of a rifle. ' 


In this torture, there is an enormous 
flow of blood. Since it is carried on far 
away from any towns or cities, and since 
people tortured by this method are 
anyhow in danger of dying before they 
can be taken for medical help, it became 
a common rule that such people would 
be killed after being tortured. 


I have not witnessed this last method 
myself, but I have heard mentioned very 
many cases of this method of torture by 
Israeli soldiers. I must say that this is 
so much an open method that it is 
referred to and discussed completely 
freely—as also is the method of tying by 
electric cords. 


BH: You referred earlier to the thin- 
ming out of the Arab population in 
Gaza. Can you say how far this has 
progressed, how far it is intentional, and 
what you think will happen? 


EW: The thinning out of the population 
was carried out in 1968 in a very heavy 
volume. It is estimated that about a 
quarter to a third of the population was 
expelled to East Jordan, just by putting 
them in trucks, making them sign a 


declaration that they were leaving 
voluntarily, and taking them to a bridge 
across to Jordan. However, from Septem- 
ber 1968, Jordan has not received deport- 
ed’ people in big amounts. 


What has happened since then is depor- 
tation or forced emigration of the 
educated minority. The educated 
minority in Gaza was quite big because 
of the good system of education provided 
by the United Nations Agency in its 
relief for refugees. However, the success 
of deporting educated people has been 
so great that all those who had finished 
their High School by the summer of 
1968 had left Gaza by the winter of 1969. 


Almost all the head nurses, the doctors, 
the lawyers, and all other educated 
classes, are totally lacking in Gaza. Their 
place has been taken by non-educated 
personnel. For example, all so-called 
nurses in the Gaza area are not nurses 
at all, but people pressed into this sort 
of work. There is almost no communica- 
tion between Arab workers who took the 
place of the educated class, and the 
Israeli headmasters, who in many cases 
don’t even know Arabic. 


BH: So far we have discussed the 
military occupation and the occupation 
workers and their effects on conditions 
in the Strip. Have there been any formal 
attempts by the authorities to establish 
permanent Israeli colonies? 


EW: There were attempts to establish 
colonies. However, they are not situated 
in the Gaza Strip itself but in the north 
of Sinai which is much less crowded. In 
the El Arish area, three military colonies 
have been established which are suppos- 
ed to be on the Kibbutz basis. However, 
they are much more like the South 
African type of colony, and in one of 
them called Nahal-Sinai, the colonists 
are actually coming from South Africa. 


All dirty work in these colonies is done 
by the Arabs, who are paid exactly as I 
mentioned earlier. The colony is heavily 
surrounded by barbed wire and guarded 
by dogs specially imported from South 
Africa, as reported in Ha’aretz on April 
20. In fact, these so-called “pioneers ” 
and “kibbutzniks”’ are really the over- 
seers of the Arab workers. 


BH: How does the situation in Gaza 
compare with that on the West Bank? 


EW: I must say that I am not an eye 
witness of the West Bank, but judging 
from Hebrew newspapers and what my 
friends tell me, I would say that the 
situation on the West Bank is much 
better than in Gaza, but of the same 
kind. 

For example, there have been isolated 
cases of people on the West Bank being 
assembled and made to squat on their 
haunches for a long period of time. One 
of those cases, which happened in 
Ramallah in April this year, was even 
reported in Newsweek and was_not 
denied by the Israeli government. How- 
ever, on the West Bank this may happen 
once every few months, In Gaza, it may 
happen once or even twice a week. 


As for the general policy, I am convinced 
that it is the same. It is to thin out the 
population, and especially to deport the 
educated classes or to make them leave 
the country by themselves. 


As Ha’aretz said in a leader on Novem- 
ber 24, 1968, “ appropriate measures will 
have to be taken in order to keep the 
initiative and thin out the reserves of the 
population which may in future be used 
by the terrorist organisations.” Of course, 
the guerrilla oganisations usually use 
educated people, which is why there is a 
great deal of pressure on them to leave. 
But this pressure, while it is consider- 
able, is much easier than in Gaza. 


Colony 


As. to economics, the situation on the 
West Bank is also much better. I 
wouldn’t say that on the West Bank 
there is actual hunger, though the econo- 
mic situation is still much worse than it 
was under Jordanian rule. Also the 
whole system of economics has been 
changed. 

Under Jordanian rule, the West Bank 
was an agricultural area which both 
supported itself and exported vegetables 
and fruit to Arabic countries. The Israeli 
rule has pressurised the farmers to 


completely change their produce, as 
reported on January 2 in Ha‘aretz. 


Now the West Bank produces almost 
only those agricultural products which 
can be used by Israeli agricultural in- 
dustry, and also cotton. It has to produce 
such quantifies of vegetables that, for 
instance, water melons—which in a 
Middle East country during the summer 
are the basic food of poor classes—have 
had to be imported from Israel. As the 
Minister of Agriculture put it in ‘the 
Ha'aretz article, all capital- and_ skiill- 
intensive production will be situated in 
Israel, while production based on manual 
labour will be found on the West Bank. 


Perhaps one of the most important issues 
of the Israeli five year plan will be the 
complete dependence from an agricul- 
tural point of view which will develop 
between Israel and the West Bank. The 
whole supply of seed will be from 
Israel. To my almost certain knowledge 
this aspect of the five year plan is already 
completed. The West Bank is economic- 
ally a colony of Israel and the prog- 
ramme of colonisation can be taken as 
already settled. 


Arab wages 


BH: What about the influx of Arab 
workers from the West Bank into Israel 
itself? 

EW: That is the one question which 
really bothers people in Israel because 
they are afraid that Arab workers may, 
by competition, take the jobs away from 
Jewish workers. Therefore, the situation 
is like this. 


Arab workers are accepted into Israel 
only in limited numbers and the em- 
ployer pays the same amount of wages to 
the Arab worker as to the Jewish worker. 
However, the Arab worker does not 
receive this money in hand. His money 
is paid to the military governor of the 
area in which he lives, who then deducts 
approximately 30% for social benefits. 


These, however, the Arab worker does 
not enjoy, including the national health 
programme. Also large sums are deduct- 
ed for bringing the worker to and from 
the Jewish township every day and 
further amounts are deducted to pay 
“ organisational expenses”. This means 
they are given to Arab head-men who 
neue. the support of the Israeli govern- 
ment. 


In the case of an agricutural labourer, 
his actual wage is £15.75 (Israeli). From 
this is deducted £4.5 for social benefits 
and national health, £2 for transporta- 
tion, and £2 for organisation. So what 
remains is only a little higher than the 
wage of a worker on the West Bank who 
is paid £4.8. 

The sums deducted for social benefit and 
national health are kept in the Bank of 
Israel and are not used. The Jewish 
employer pays exactly the same amount 
to the Arab and Jewish worker, so is 
under no temptation to prefer Arab 
labour. 


BH: Can you say how the policy of 
deportation and other encouragements to 
leave the occupied territories, is actually 
carried out? 


EW: Deportations are not limited to 
conquered territories. This policy is even 
carried out with Israeli Arab citizens, 
who are in an increasing number arrested, 


held in prison under administrative sent- 
ence—without being brought before a 
judge and without being formally accus- 
ed—and then told openly that they will 
be freed only if they agree to leave the 
country for ever, and in the case of not 
agreeing, that they will be held indefini- 
tely in prison. 


This policy is actually carried out in 
Israel—especially to poets, literary men 
and journalists. However, on the West 
Bank, it is carried out in increasing 
numbers on the educated classes, and 
as I said before, in Gaza the educated 
classes may be taken as being non- 
existent. 


BH: Can you foresee any likelihood that 
public opinion in Israel is likely to be 
aroused, leading to an improvement in 
the situation? 


EW: I regretfully must say that at the 
present moment I see no likelihood of 
this. The young people—those below 40 
who serve in the army—know very well 
what happens. Most of them know the 
facts as I have related them, they are 
convinced (very wrongly in my opinion) 
that the Israeli national interest, and the 
interests of the Jewish nation, merit 
this sort of treatment. Therefore, for 
nationalistic interests, they are prepared 
to do anything and everything. 


The older people are blinded—they de- 
ceive themselves, they refuse to look 
reality in the eye, and when they are 
told by me and by other eye,witnesses 
they just stop up their ears and refuse 
to hear. Therefore, I believe that the 
only way of succeeding is through out- 
side pressure. There must be an appeal 
made to world opinion, arousing it to the 
horrible threats done now in territories 
conquered by Israel. 


Without this, I see no way at all of the 
situation changing from Israel internally. 
Especially, I see no possibility at all of 
having any honest organisation in which 
Jews and Arabs inside Israel will work 
together. Because—how can I work with 
an Arab knowing that he, because he 
expressed his own opinion about the 
situation in which he and his people are 
situated, he may well be awakened in the 
night and sent from his country for ever, 
without mé being able to do anything in 
his favour? Or without me being able to 
accompany him? 


Therefore, in my opinion all the things 
done for peace and common under- 
standing in the Middle East, especially in 
Israel and the Israeli conquered terri- 
tories, must ‘be made abroad. It is im- 
possible, I regretfully say, to work for 
peace and humanity in the present con- 
ditions inside Israel and this was the 
main purpose of my appeal to world 
opinion, 

I must add that I do this interview not 
only as a human being, but as a Jew and 
a national Jew, who is concerned about 
the course of humanity and the course 
of his own nation. I believe that the 
main duty of a Jew now, not only as a 
human being but as a Jew, is to rise as 
a witness and to be a witness against the 
things committed now, in the name of 
Israel and the Jewish nation, which are 
not only abhorrent in themselves, but 
which threaten the honour of the Jewish 


people. 
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Martin Jezer’s PERSONAL COMMENT 


What will 


stop the 


drop-out rebellion? 


Two of our regular contributors 
have asked to retire from their 
monthly Personal Comment. Allen 
Skinner made his final contribution 
two weeks ago, and John Arden 
finds that he is unable to keep it 
up, due to pressure of other work. 
They both, however, will provide 
material for Peace News as and 
when they can. 


Two writers have now agreed to 
take their places. Martin Jezer, who 
makes his debut this week, wrote 
for us regularly on the US anti-war 
movement a year or so ago, and has 


contributed regularly to WIN 
magazine, and Liberation News 
Service. 


Active in the War Resisters League, 
The Resistance and the Yippies, he 
currently lives on an agricultural 
commune in Vermont. 


Whatever one may think of the politics 
of the Vietnam Moratorium—and they 
certainly left much to be desired— 
October 15 was a historic day for the 
anti-war movement here in the United 
States. Hundreds upon hundreds of 
thousands of people throughout the 
nation observed the Moratorium in one 
way or another, 


These were not the usual anti-war pro- 
testors. Radical organisations, as well as 
radical rhetoric, were noteworthy for 
their absence. A huge crowd witnessed 
for peace on Wall Street and in cities 
and towns where no one had ever pro- 
tested anything before. 


Politicians of all stripes, sensing the 


sentiments of their constituents, jumped 
on the bandwagon to endorse the event. 
The demand that the US immediately 
withdraw from Vietnam is finally in the 
hands of the people. At least on this 
issue, the radicals are no longer alone. 
About time. 

The success of the Moratorium rested on 
the fact that its message was fuzzed as 
support grew. In the end, the day 
reflected an overwhelming desire for 
peace, rather than an unequivocal poli- 
tical demand for unilateral withdrawal. 
The organisers of the Moratorium—most 
of them veterans of the ‘“ McCarthy for 
President” movement—were partly 
responsible for this. 


They made no attempt to educate people 
about the crucial trial of the Conspiracy 
Eight (Dave Dellinger, Abbie Hoffman, 
Tom Hayden, et al)j the repression of the 
Black Panthers, or about racism and im- 
perialism. This made it easy for the 
politicians to join the protest and dilute 
its message. 


On a more positive note, the Moratorium 
was the seed of increasingly radical 
actions to come. In November, there will 
be a two-day Moratorium (combined with 
a March on Washington). In December, 
the protest will be escalated to three 
days, with a day added each month that 
the war continues, Thus, October 15 can 
be viewed as the seed for a General 
Strike. No wonder the politicians are 
trying so hard to co-opt it. 


But at this point it seems unlikely that 
the movement (in its broadest sense) can 
be co-opted by anything other than basic 
changes in the assumptions, values and 
politics on which the American system is 
based. Vietnam has become one issue 
among many: the visible tip of an ice- 
berg of discontent. 


This is a unique period in history—un- 
precedented and therefore unpredictable. 
Basically, as Paul Goodman has pointed 
out, the rebellion of young people (on 


which the movement in America is 
centred) is religious. We are accustomed 
to thinking of revolution only in econo- 
mic or political terms. So it’s difficult to 
come to grips with what is happening in 
America today. 


We seem to be experiencing the evolu- 
tion of a new consciousness. One might 
call it the spirit of Woodstock, though its 
brief history goes back to the hippies and 
the be-ins of 1967. One could also call 
it a triumph for nonviolence or a break- 
through for pacifism, but these political 
descriptions do not really explain what 


RICHARD WEST writes on US troops in the Mekong Delta 


When withdrawal really is a defeat 


Apologists for Nixon’s policy in Vietnam 
point out that he has withdrawn more 
than 30,000 troops. What they do not 
point out is that almost all of these 
troops were withdrawn from the IV 
Corps, or Mekong Delta area. 


This is where the Americans first sent 
troops only in 1967, and where they have 
proved so disastrous—in a purely mili- 
tary sense—that they were pressed to 
leave by the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment. 


The Delta region around the Mekong and 
Bassac rivers is the richest, most popu- 
lous and important in South Vietnam. 
It provides most of the rice for both 
sides, most of the soldiers for both 
armies, and the political support that 
either side must acquire to run a toler- 
able government. 


Until 1967, the civil war was fought 
more with political than with military 
methods. The Viet Cong took physical 
control of the swampy Camau Peninsula 
and the equally impenetrable Plain of 
Reeds to the north, but elsewhere they 
operated as “ peasants by day, guerrillas 
by night”. Both sides needed the Delta 
for rice, recruits and taxation. They had 
a tacit agreement not to do too much 
fighting. 

The IV Corps commanders of the South 
Vietnamese Army, or Arvin, have tradi- 
tionally been very important men in the 
country’s military government. When 
General Duc, on the bad advice of a 
CIA agent, tried to launch a military 
coup in 1964, he was sacked but not 
really punished, and nowadays he is 
frequently seen quaffing pernod at the 
Continental Hotel and delivering angry 
orations to the assembled company. 


His successor, General Quang, was a 
financial entrepreneur of a kind thought 
remarkable even by Arvin. At his head- 
quarters town of Can Tho in 1966, the 
only bar permitted a licence, and there- 


fore very well patronised, belonged to 
General Quang. Under pressure from the 
Americans, Ky dismissed General Quang 
who then went into the Saigon property 
development business, later became 
Thieu’s Minister of Commerce, and is 
now, so one hears in Saigon, making 
prudent investments in the property 
business in France. 


The Americans, who were fighting hard 
in the II Corps and III Corps area, and 
hardest of all in the I Corps area near 
to the demilitarised zone, complained 
that IV Corps were dragging their heels. 
In 1967 they got permission to send the 
US Ninth Division as the first American 
combat troops in the Delta. They built 
an immense army, air force and naval 
base near My Tho, the Delta’s second 
‘city. 


Sniper targets 


The results were disastrous. American 
troops who might have been useful in 
the mountains and jungles of I Corps, 
were easy targets for snipers as they 
waded through the paddy fields or 
swayed along the bamboo pole bridges 
across the dikes and streams. 


The Ninth Division lost fearful casualties 
through booby traps. The much pub- 
licised naval patrols achieved very little 
result, except that a great many harm- 
less peasants were blown out of their 
sampans by naval gunners who thought 
that every Vietnamese was a “ Charlie ” 
or “Clyde”, as they now call them. 


Sniped at, booby-trapped, and unable even 
to find their foe, the Ninth Division 
resorted to war by bombing and artillery. 
My Tho, which in 1967 had been a quiet 
and peaceful town, had begun to sound 
by 1969, like an Otto Preminger specta- 
cular on the Battle of the Somme, as 
thousands of tons of bombs and shells 
were rained on the luckless peasants 
around. 


Not surprisingly this produced an im- 
mense swing of public opinion away 
from the government side to the Com- 
munists. The areas of Viet Cong 
sympathy have increased over the last 
two years even according to the statistics 
of the Americans. An American official 
in My Tho told me this year that the 
Communists had no problem of recruit- 
ing. 


Villages where I had strolled without 
escort two years ago, were now pronounc- 
ed “insecure” because of their staunch 
Viet Cong sympathies.. This swing of 
Opinion in the Delta is almost confined 
to the three provinces where the Ninth 
Division was operating. 


The South Vietnamese military rulers 
saw clearly enough that the Ninth 
Division was losing friends—and making 
it much harder to steal from the 
peasants. Moreover, the North Viet- 
namese—who are the main Communist 
troops in most of the rest of South 
Vietnam—sensibly stayed out of the 
Delta, where they are thought of and 
disliked - as foreigners, leaving ~ the 
struggle to southern Viet Cong troops. 
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this new feeling of peaceableness is all 
about. 


The New Left is, of course, flirting with 
violence. The Weatherman faction of 
Students for a Democratic Society 
recently went to Chicago as a revolution- 
ary army to, as they put it, “kick ass ”. 
Instead of thousands, only a few hundred 
showed up prepared to fight the police. 
They are now: all in prison or in 
hospitals. 


By and large the rest of the movement 
is relieved that this particular action 
is over. SDS (and this includes its three 
competing factions) is finished as an 
organisation, and few people seem ex- 
cited about even bailing the Weathermen 
out of jail. 


Violence, in its most overt form, has 
failed. The political left wing is hope- 
lessly splintered and confused. And yet 
the movement continues to grow in 
strength. More and more people—even 
middle-aged people—are dropping out of 
their accustomed manner of living and 
seeking more peaceful ways of life. 


It is difficult to assess the true meaning 
of the incredible growth and vitality of 
the underground subculture. The Estab- 
lishment keeps co-opting its symbols and 
rituals, but the underground maintains 
its essential integrity. 


People in their twenties and older were 
able to drop out only after agonising 
personal decisions. Younger people, 
having never been in, drop out as a 
matter of course. They grow up assuming 
that the government is evil, the war 
immoral, and violence a drag. And it is 
these attitudes—as well as a commitment 
to such values as sharing, tolerance and 
a remarkable lack of vindictiveness—on 
which people are struggling to reshape 
their lives. 


This in itself may not be revolution. But 
it is a basic first step. Meaningful change 
in advanced, technological societies can 
come through changes in the conscious- 
ness of a great number of people. For 
only through change in the most personal 
areas of our lives can we develop the 
humanness to make what we have to say 
about racism, imperialism and economics 
relevant to the revolution that we want 
to make—indeed, which we have no 
choice but to make. 


There cannot be peace without understanding. An understanding which begins 
with ourselves. There are two books now available which present the latest dis- 
coveries made by a number of persons about human nature and the way to build 


an exciting peaceful world. Read: 


Evolution through the Tarot 


15s (post free) 


The Purpose of Love 14s (post free) 


Available from a number of leading Londen bookshops or from Richard Gardner, 
10 Sudeley Street, Brighten, -BN2 1 HE. Private and trade inquiries invited. 
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Protestants adopt civil rights tactics 


Kevin McGrath writes: It’s convalesc- 
ence time in Northern Ireland once 
again, with relative quiet in the streets, 
and with the politicians moving back into 
the limelight. 


For the time being, the split in the 
Unionist Party has been papered over, 
with 80% of the delegates at an emerg- 
ency meeting on Friday of the Unionist 
Council voting in favour of Chichester- 
Clark’s policies of going along with the 
Hunt proposals on the police, and so 
forth. 


However, opposition on the local level 
is building. On the day following Friday’s 
meeting, for example, the Mid-Derry 
Unionist Association met in Killaloo 
Orange Hall and sacked all its leading 
officers. Major Brian Clark, a neighbour 
(and relation) of the Stormont Prime 
Minister, was replaced as president and 
chairman by William Douglas of 
Dungiven, district master of the Orange 
Order, and organiser of the highly pro- 
vocative parades through 80% Catholic 
Dungiven. 


38 anti-war 
Aussies 
go to jail 


Thirty-eight Australians, many of them 
prominent public figures, were to start 
serving jail sentences on Tuesday for 
declaring their support for draft 
resisters. 


The sentences, of 25 days hard labour, 
were imposed on them in Sydney on 
October 14, with the option of paying 50 
dollars, which they refused to do. But 
although no request for time to pay was 
made on their behalf, the judge insisted 
on giving them 14 days to pay. 

“This is the first time, in my recollec- 
tion, that accused have been given time 
to pay without a request being made by 
defence counsel,” commented their 
barrister, Murray Sims. And in any case, 
the convention is that seven days is 
given to pay a fine of this order. 


“Ts it any coincidence that the 14 days 
end just three days after the general 
election? ” said Mr Sims. 


Since the 38 included Gordon Barton, the 
president of the Australia Party—which 
broke with the government coalition over 
the Vietnam issue—Leslie Haylen, 
former Labour Party shadow minister, 
and eleven senior trades union officials, 
together with leading intellectuals, Mr 
Sims’s speculation seems reasonable. 


As it is, the Labour party, which was 
committed to bringing Australia’s 8,500 
Vietnam troops home, barely lost the 
election. If the jailings had taken place 
before it, this could have swayed the 
balance. 


The 38 pleaded guilty to signing a “ state- 
ment of defiance,” the key sentence of 
which said, “We support’ those whose 
principles will not permit them to 
register under the National Service Act, 
and refuse to be conscripts into any war 
which they believe to be immoral and 
injust.” 

By agreement with the 38, a conscien- 
tious objector, Simon Townshend, acted 
as “formal informant” and _ testified 
“against” them. (In May 1968 Simon 
Townshend had been in solitary con- 
finement in a military prison in a 
lighted cell, being woken every half-hour 
—as a journalist he managed to get 
publicity, and forced the Minister for the 
Army to publicly instruct the army to 
modify its methods of harassing 
prisoners.) 

At least 6,000 people have so far signed 
the “statement of defiance”, and the 
number is still building following the 
trial. 

“ Hit and run” demonstrations aimed at 
Australia House in London have been 
announced by the British exile group, 
Australians and New Zealanders Against, 
the Vietnam War, in response to the 
jailings. 

(From. material supplied by John 
Quinlem.) i 


And rumours that William Craig, ex- 
Home Affairs Minister and chief archi- 
tect, albeit accidental, of the civil rights 
movement, was to be expelled from the 
Unionist Party, have so far remained just 
that. They built up following a speech 
by Craig in which, more directly than 
ever before, he said that arms would be 
used in the last resort to resist West- 
minster intervention. 


But it seems that the prospect of Craig 
outside the party is more frightening to 
Chichester-Clark and his fellow prag- 
matists than that of his staying inside. If 
the split did become open, it is likely 
that the dissidents could rapidly demon- 
strate that they commanded majority 
support in the Unionist Party. 


But even Craig has now come out openly 
in favour of constitutional change, 
recognising that the situation has 
changed beyond repair. His proposal is 
for a federal British Isles, with provincial 
governments in Belfast and Dublin, and 
also in Wales and Scotland, with England 
being divided into four or five provinces 
on the same basis. 


Leaving aside for the moment the 
tainted source of the proposal, some 
such formula could conceivably form the 
basis of an alternative radical proposal 
for the future status of Northern Ireland. 
So long as radicals have to declare that, 
in-the last resort, they would like to see 
a socialist Thirty-two County Republic of 
Ireland, their hopes of getting through 
to ordinary Protestants are nil. 


The formula of turning the British Isles 
into a confederation of socialist republics 
would offend less against inbred political 
superstition. It is possible to envisage 
two parallel radical movements, one pre- 
dominantly Catholic, one predominantly 
Protestant, working along these lines. 
The intermediate step of breaking down 
sectarianism could be shared whichever 
ultimate goal was envisaged (not that 
there are any ultimate goals really). 


This is speculation. However, some hope 
can perhaps be drawn from the facility 
with which discontented Protestants 
have picked up tactics from the dissi- 
dent Catholics, while applying them for 
diametrically opposed purposes. 


This has ranged from instances where 
during earlier civil rights marches, 
people on both sides of police cordons 
would find themselves singing We Shall 
Not Be Moved at each other, through to 
the barricades and street fighting. And 
not forgetting, of course—shades of the 
IRA—the Ulster Volunteer Force explo- 
sives squad, which was responsible for 
the pipeline explosions earlier in the 
year, which helped bring down O'Neill 
and first brought the British Army 
directly into play. 


With the death last week of a UVF man 
in an attempt to blow up a power-station 
across the Donegal border, the attempts 
to deny the UVF’s responsibility for these 
earlier explosions have almost lapsed. 


But much more significant is the adopt- 
ion of the obstructive sit-down by pro- 
testing Protestants. On Saturday, sit- 
downs protesting at the Hunt reforms 
were held in Maghera, in Enniskillen, 
and in Derry. 


From shared tactics (even if these are 
formally non-violent) to a common 
strategy, is obviously a long way. Now is 
the time to make every effort to find a 
language for building a common strategy, 
while relative peace holds. 


And it is only relative. ‘One cannot say 
peace reigns in Ulster at present, when 
the Army is kicking hell out of the 
Protestants, instead of the police kicking 
hell out of the Catholics,” said Bernadette 
Devlin on Friday, speaking in Scotland. 


Lewisham squatters act 
on pact with Council 


Jill Maguire reports: At an open meet- 
ing of the South East London Squatters 
on Wednesday, October 15, in Lewisham 
Concert Hall, three members from the 
Squatters Group—Jim Radford, Sid 
Goldstein and Barbara Smoker—initiated 
a discussion of ways in which local 
people could join together and tackle the 
problems of badly-housed and homeless 
families. 


Over the past months, the group has 
housed several families in the district, 
and thanks to the pressure they exerted 
on Lewisham Borough Council, a remark- 
able system of co-operation has arisen. 
The Council has decided to allow any 
“bona fide organisation” to take over 
any of their empty houses, provided the 
occupants agree to move out when the 
houses become due for demolition to 
make way for re-development schemes. 


Having begun this pilot scheme in 
Lewisham, Jim Radford and_ his 
colleagues were hoping that from the 
meeting local people would be suffici- 
ently interested to follow the project 
through themseves. Meanwhile, the 


Repression in Mexico 


Ian Dougall writes: Over 3,000 prisoners 
are still crowded into Mexico City’s 
Lecumberri jail since the mass arrests 
following student demonstrations last 
summer. They comprise students, journa- 
lists, trade unionists, and political 
prisoners. 


Their case has been taken up by Daniel 
Jacobi, a lawyer at the French Court 
of Appeal, acting as a representative of 
the International Association of Demo- 
cratic Jurists and the International 
Federation for the Rights of Man. 


None of those arrested has been brought 
to trial—-a flagrant breach of the Mexican 
constitution, which requires that in 
serious cases prisoners be tried within a 
year of the start of investigations. No 
details of the charges on the indictments 
have been released to their lawyers. 


The Revolutionary Workers’ Party, 
British section of the Trotskyist Fourth 
International, claim that, following publi- 
cation by UPI of the text of an anony- 
mous letter sent to their press offices in 
Mexico City, relatives, friends, and 
visitors of political prisoners in Lecum- 
berri prison have been threatened with 
their lives. 


The anonymous leafiet received by UPI 
was a message to the effect that if 14 
political prisoners (whose names were 
given) were not released before October 
2, then four people—President Diaz 
Ordaz, General Marcelino Barragan, and 
ministers Luis Echeverria and Corona 
del Rosel—‘“ will suffer from the action 
of the revolutionary justice of the 
people”’. 

On September 30, several of the fourteen 
named prisoners received a communica- 
tion—which they were obliged to open 
publicly in a prison office—so that there 
was no doubt about their having received 
them. This letter, signed by “The Red 
Berets of Netzahaalcoyot! ’, stated that 
if the threats of the anonymous letter 
were carried out, then they, their fami- 


lies, and all people who had ever visited 
them in jail ‘‘ will pay the consequences 
that the deed merits before 24 hours are 
up”. 

A spokesman at the Mexican Embassy 
became somewhat hysterical when I 
raised this subject last Tuesday, and 
without waiting for me to guess who the 
identity of the ‘Red Berets” were, 
shouted, “ Well, it isn’t the government! 
That is a lie! ” 


Squatters Group would be free to initiate 
similar schemes in other Boroughs. 


From a survey done by the Squatters, it 
has been found that of the 10,500 families 
on the housing list, 7,000 are in real need 
of rehousing, and of those, 3,000 are 
extremely badly housed in conditions of 
squalor and overcrowding. The three 
worst areas of thes Borough in this 
respect are Deptford, Brockley Cross, 
and the district around Catford Stadium. 


The Council has possession of-700 empty 
properties in the Borough, and Jim 
Radford hopes that, in the next few 
months as they are restored to a habit- 
able condition, at least 100 families can 
be moved into them—approximately 30 
from each of the depressed areas. 


The first step will be for sympathisers to 
undertake a survey to discover the worst- 
housed families, so that they can be 
offered alternative accommodation. In 
the past, few needy families have come 
forward as potential squatters, largely 
because of the fear of sudden eviction 
and a general sense of hopelessness. 


Additional fears were raised at the 
meeting—on one account, that the 
families would be expected to pay higher 
rents than at present on moving to an 
empty property. Jim Radford reassured 
them that no rent would be payable to 
the Council, but he suggested that 
families should decide on a voluntary 
rent and the money could go into the 
Squatters Group’s funds to cover ex- 
penses. 


Secondly, there was the fear that families 
who squatted would lose their place on 
the housing list. The Squatters stressed 
that families would still retain their 
position on the list, though, naturally, 
if they moved to premises in a better 
condition ‘than their present ones, the 
families would expect to forfeit certain 
of their housing points. 


Direct action works! 


Six of us from Peace News—~including 
three of the Editors—walked into the 
editorial offices of the Sunday Times on 
the fifth floor of Thomson House, Gray’s 
Inn Road, last Friday morning and began 
distributing copies of the paper to every- 
body we could find. 


We wanted Sunday Times staffmen to 
know what we had written about their 
paper’s treatment of the Nigeria/Biafra 
war, we wanted their reactions, and we 
wanted to encourage a more scrupulous 
presentation of the war in their columns 
in future. 


Such righteousness produced several 
minor confrontations—but by the time 
we had been escorted from the building 
after about 20 minutes, we had achieved 
three things: 


an objective summary of the current 
relief situation (24 column inches) by 
Nicholas Carroll which appeared in the 
paper two days later; 


discussions with more than one Sunday 
Times man who felt we had been un- 
fair—including one journalist who had 
spent 10 days hanging around in 
Lagos before being refused permission 
by the Biafrans for an entry visa; 


and the promise of an interview with 
the Deputy Editor, Frank Giles. 


What else will be achieved is difficult to 
judge. We do know that a report on our 
Biafra News Service, written up by two 
Evening Standard staff-writers for their 
*Londoner’s Diary ”, was withdrawn by 
them after the Editor, Charles Winter, 
insisted on references to “hysterical ” 
journalists on our Nigeria/Biafra edito- 
rial group, being inserted. 


We received sympathetic noises from a 
number of other journalists and have 
hopes to improve the role of Peace 
News as a recourse for dissident Fleet 
Street men who are fed up with having 
their best copy subbed out of existence. 
None of this, though, is going quickly to 
push up our circulation, which is still 
hovering dismally around the 5,000 mark. 


So, if you, the reader, like this effert to 
stir things up on the issue of the Biafra 
war, please help us to embarrass those 
who have been managing the news to the 
detriment of truth for far- too long, by 
getting the paper around, pushing up its 
circulation—and by sending us the sub- 
stantial donations we need to keep the 


paper viable. 
BOB OVERY 


Cheques etc, payable to Peace News Ltd, 
to Merfyn Turner, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N1, 


NIGERIA/BIAFRA SPECIAL 


The 
two 
faces 
of 
Ir 
lec 


Two weeks ago, Sir Alec Douglas Home made this 
appeal through the Daily Telegraph colour magazine 
on behalf of Oxfam’s work for starving and under- 
privileged people. But Sir Alec’s humanitarian con- 
cern—not to mention his concern for the truth, or 
for the view of a large section of his Party—is not 
what it might seem. 


It’s not difficult to get an interview with Sir Alec to 
discuss the Nigeria/Biafra war. The difficulty is to 
get him to say anything remotely relevant to the 
issue. At least three deputations have called on the 
Shadow Foreign Secretary in the last few months— 
either to present their impressions of the war, or to 
urge the Conservative Party to change its policy 
(basically, still that of the Labour government). The 
visitors have found Sir Alec’s reactions, variously, 
“quite extraordinary’, “amazing”, or “ flabbergast- 
ing.” 

But then Sir Alec is really a quite extraordinary man. 
As E. V. Gateacre, a journalist, who met him earlier 
this year after a period in Biafra, puts it: “The 
surprising thing is that he told me exactly what he 
thought—something one just doesn’t expect from a 
politician.” No, indeed. And all the more remarkable 
considering what Sir Alec does think. 


“When I came back from Biafra early in July this 
year,” says Francis Wyndham, staff writer of the 
Sunday Times, “I was told Sir Alec wanted to see me 
before the debate in the Commons about the war on 
July 9, I was ushered into a private room in the 
House—he lay on a sofa with his legs in the air and 
his head lolling down towards the floor. His first 
words were: ‘I can’t understand why. all you chaps 
are so sorry for the Biafrans. I know they're black— 
but the Nigerians are black too! ’ 


How the Russkis 
upset Mr Stewart 


“JT tried to explain that the colour of Biafrans was 
hardly the point, and to tell him what I had heard 
and seen in Biafra. But he didn’t seem at all interest- 
ed. He struck me as weak on history (he seemed to 
think Ojukwu had murdered Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, looked blank when I mentioned Ironsi, and 
dodged the subject of the Aburi conference). And 
he only came to life when (after he asked me what 
I thought should be done) I said the British govern- 
ment should stop its arms supply to Nigeria. ‘My dear 
chap that would be fatal. The Russkis have told 
Michael Stewart that if we pulled out they’d pour 


7H 


stuff in. They’re all over. the Middle East as it is’. 
E. V. Gateacre found Sir Alec’s quotes “not exactly 


This emergency news service on the Nigeria/Biafra 
war is provided weekly by Peace News with the co- 
operation of a group of British Journalists and other 
experts on the war. Donations for the “ Nigeria/ Biafra 
News Service” will be gratefully received at Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N1. 


SirAlec Douglas-Home,K TMP. writes 


& ‘Thete is room for strong and sincere differences of opinion 
on the human political responsibility for the wars and strife 
which rage in many parts of the world and to which we seem 
i hecher man-made or natural mean 
the many wha cannor hape to 
heir consequences. 


jntlucnce events or to 


And hunger does not always stem from disaster. The 
inevitably uneven ate «f economic development in different parts 
af the world against the background of a population explosion 
reals in areas of intense poverty. Starvation and malnutrition on 
a vase scale still persist in a world where to many, hunger is 
unknown and starvation unthinkable, The contrast is stark and a 
constant reproach to us all. 


Wis therefore right that we should fee! an obligation to help 

. both at hume ang overseas 

cord. The yoverningnes of rich 
to help and are doing su, 

ity part andl is uften mare 
huntane than the Mure impeesonal aetivities of 

ents. It is here that Oxfam holds a distinguished place, 


and we in Britain 


We in this country, heeamse af eur past association with 
eeritorivs, havea unique knowledge of the way af life of 
cloping territories. We are therefare well placed to 

iorities. There are of course immediate pressing necds 
for welfare, medicine and food ~ and these must be met. But 
surely the best help we can give is 10 help people help themselves 
and] am particularly happy that Oxfam devotes neaety three 
quarters of its expenditure to development projects of various kinds, 


Oxfam plays an invaluable part in stirring the conscience of 
the Britigh peaple an these matters. | wish it well. 


For information on. Qnises'> werk overess and how yop can help wre 00 
NICOLAS STACEY, OXFAM, 274 BANBURY ROAD, OXFORD OXz 7DZ 


memorable . only absurd.” For instance, to 
support the allegation that African opinion was 
unsympathetic to the Biafrans, Sir Alec ‘“ quoted 
Bernard Ferguson and the Foreign Office ”. 


Sir Alec's uncritical adherence to Labour policy was 
further highlighted in an interview he gave members 
of the Co-ordinating Committee for Action on Nigeria/ 
Biafra on October 7—also at the House of Commons, 
Distinguished visitors on that deputation included 
Lords Richie Calder and Fenner Brockway, Bishop 
Butler and Monsignor Bruce Kent—so presumably 
Sir Alec received them standing. He told them, “It 
would be unfair to the Federal government for Britain 
to cut off arms, since it would put the Nigerians at a 
disadvantage.” 


An instinctual distaste 
for Africans 


But if the only apparent difference between Sir Alec 
and Michael Stewart is the former Tory Party leader’s 
demand that Britain should get the Security Council 
to organise a multilateral arms ban (House of 
Commons, March 13, 1969), gaps within his own party 
are nonetheless beginning to show. It is reliably 
reported that, at a recent meeting to conjure up an 
alternative “hard-sell” to Labour’s “life and soul ” 
campaign, both Edward Heath and Ian Macleod urged 
a reversal of British policy and the Tory promise of 
an arms ban. Sir Alec shouted them down. 


It is also reported that a motion on the war, submitted 
to this year’s Tory Party Conference, and in much the 
same vein, received a total of 200 delegate votes. 
Officially, the motion came too low in the ballot for 
debate—yet 150 votes is generally considered sufficient 
to justify the motion’s consideration. 


Perhaps no more juggling is going on behind the 
scenes than normally happens in the Tory Party. But 
one may well ask how “normal” it is for any party 
to have in Opposition a man utterly dedicated to the 
government line; a thoroughly defective moralist (‘‘ Is 
one really more concerned with the future of Nigeria 
for righteousness or more concerned with the future 
of Nigeria and all Africa?” he asked on March 13, 
apparently throwing all righteousness to the winds) 
—and finally a man with instinctual distaste for 
Africans, and indeed any indigenous people. 


When Francis Wyndham, at the end of the interview 
quoted above, reminded Sir Alec that the war shad 
gone on for more than two years with the prospect of 
it continuing far longer, the Shadow Foreign Secretary 
replied: “That’s nothing old boy! It took us ten 
years to crush the Malays.” At which, like Mr 
Wyndham, it seems best to say nothing and withdraw. 


* * * 
Next in line to meet Sir Alec are the Greater London 
Young Conservatives who earlier this year passed a 
motion deploring British military support for Nigeria. 
They visit him 
November 5. 


at the House of Commons on 
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Peace News continues its series of articles on how the 
national press in Britain has suppressed reportage 
on the war. Next week: The Sunday Telegraph. 


THE OBSERVER 
_ “ESTABLISHED 1791 
160 Queen Victoria St., London EC4, 01-236 0202. 1? October 1969 


AFRICA: PR men 
overrun an 
enemy camp 


Readers of the Observer ten years ago may 
recall how this once great newspaper led the 
press campaign for the emancipation of Africa. 
Colin Legum, above all, campaigned against 
South Africa’s apartheid system and against 
the big business intrigues in Katanga. Another 
eager Observer campaign was aimed against 
the activities of public relations men, especial- 
ly those who dabbled in politics. 


Observer journalists, such as Katherine White- 
horn, specialised in attacking the PR men. 
The Observer was particularly incensed against 
PR firms taking the side of South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia and above all the Katanga 
Lobby. Their favourite: targets were “‘ Voice 
and Vision” (the Central African Federation), 
Toby O’Brien (the Portuguese territories) and 
Galitzine Partners, who represented Benguela 
Railways, one of the key firms with an interest 
in Katanga copper. Interviewed by the Ob- 
server (September 19, 1960), Prince Yurka 
Galitzine said he would not mind taking on 
the account of the South African government. 


Ten years later, the attitude of the Observer 
seems to have changed both with regard to 
Africa and to public relations men. On April 
27, 1969, the newspaper’s lead letter from a 
group of MPs and businessmen stated: “A 
number of us who are weary of rebel ‘ Biafran ’ 
propaganda in the generality of the press and 
radio/television have formed the ‘ United 
Nigeria Group’ to publicise an objective view 
of events in Nigeria...” It was not pointed 
out that some of the signatories have financial 
interests in Nigeria. Nor was it pointed out 
that the Group’s address, 57 Duke Street (mis- 
printed “37” by the Observer Letters editor) 
are the offices of Prince Yurka Galitzine—the 
man who wanted the South African account: 
was narrowly beaten in an attempt to get the 
Greek Colonel’s account; who still represents 
the Benguela Railway; and who, for two years, 
has handled the bloodstained account of the 
Federal Nigerian government. 


Markpress, now Galitzine 


A few days later a pro-Biafran journalist tele- 
phoned the Observer Deputy Editor, pointing 
out the provenance of the letter, and suggest- 
ing that the Observer revive its former excel- 
lent tradition by exposing the activities of the 
Galitzines. Many newspapers it was pointed 
out, had exposed Markpress, the news service 
that feeds Biafran propaganda from Geneva. 


_How many people knew that the Nigerians 


had an actual PR firm, doing subtler propa- 
ganda, here in London? No such article has 
appeared in the Observer, nor any exposé of 
“57 Duke Street ”. 


In July this year—after two years of the war 
to which the Observer has sent only one staff 
reporter—Miss Mary Holland, a staff writer, 
applied for a Biafran visa. She stood a good 
chance of receiving permission to go. When 
told of this David Astor, the Editor, said he 
would consult with people on whether to send 


continued overleaf 
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her. After consultation, he announced that 
going to Biafra was much too dangerous and 
that he would not risk the life of anyone on 
his staff. 


Some Observer people were puzzled by this, 
recalling that their reporters had covered 
Algeria, the Congo, the Middle East Six Day 
War, not to mention most of five years in 
Vietnam. Moreover it was observed that Miss 
Holland had spent the previous eight months 
reporting the street fighting in Ulster, a situa- 
tion described by many reporters as far more 


dangerous than any war they had been in. How 
could the Editor be convinced of the awful 
hazards of flying into Biafra? 


The question was left in mid-air, In mid-July 
however, Chief Enahoro, the Nigerian Inform- 
ation Minister, came to London and talked 
with his employee, David Russell, of Galitzine 
Partners, and with his great friend Colin 
Legum. On Saturday, July 19, Legum spoke 
with Russeli and asked him if he could use 
the story that Enahoro had brought with him. 
“Yes,” came the reply, and the following 
morning, a story appeared on the front page 
of the Observer, quoting Enahoro as saying 
that in the previous fortnight the Nigerian air 
force had shot down five planes. 


Air-trip scuppered 

This sensational story scuppered Miss 
Holland’s chances of getting to Biafra and 
giving readers of the Observer some of the 
truth about what is happening there. Legum’s 


story reported Enahoro as saying that since 
neither the Biafrans nor “ Inter-Church Aid ” 
(presumably he meant Joint Church Aid) had 
announced the loss of planes, it was not known 
to whom they belonged. It did not apparently 
occur to Legum to ring Joint Church Aid in 
Copenhagen to check the story. The authorities 
there know and will say within hours if one of 
their planes is missing. In this case, Legum’s 
story was an “exclusive”. Which is hardly 
surprising, since there was not a word of truth 
in it, 

Miss Holland never got to Biafra, but in 
September Legum was back in Lagos. On 
September 7, he published another exclusive 
story—a mine of misinformation—beginning: 
“Massive supplies of relief for Ibos in Biafra 
can begin to flow again in a few days as a 
result of a determined stand by the doves in 
General Gowon’s Federal Camp.” The supplies 
have yet even to trickle in. But Federal propa- 
ganda will continue to flow, as a result of the 
determined stand by Galitzine’s public rela- 
tions men in the camp of the Observer. 


Renata Adler Letter from Biafra 


Renata Adler wrote her “Letter from 
Biafra’ a few weeks ago. These extracts 
are taken from a much longer essay— 
perhaps the finest and most moving to 
have been written since the war began— 
published in the “New Yorker” on 
October 4. 


The sense here is of a people about to 
die in isolation and pretending not to 
know it—convinced in any case by their 
recent history that they have no choice. 
Victims are seldom pure, or even entirely 
attractive, and a case can certainly be 
made against any victim of murder 
before some higher court of absolute 
irrelevance. But Biafrans (fighting a 
war, in a sense, for a position argued in 
Hannah Arendt’s Eichmann in Jeru- 
salem) are determined to avoid at least 
the accusation of passive complicity in 
their own destruction and resist, trust- 
ing their own interpretation of what the 
risks of capitulation and the costs of 
survival might be. 


The war is everywhere referred to as 
“the crisis,’ areas of Biafra destroyed 
or occupied by Nigerian forces are 
always called just “disrupted” or “ dis- 
turbed.” The élite are leading now, as 
perhaps in war they always do. But Ibo 
society is, by tradition, individualistic 
and ruled by tribal consensus. The 
leaders and their ministries are unpro- 
tected to a degree uncommon in a country 
at war. If the people did not support 
their leaders, they could, being armed 
almost to a man, overthrow them. 
Biafrans now prefer the bush to the risks 
of Nigerian occupation, and Nigerian 
froops entering Biafran towns now find 
them empty. What defections there are, 
like that of Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe, an 
Ibo who was once President of Federal 
Nigeria and who recently turned from 
the Biafran to the Nigerian side, pre- 
occupy Biafrans continually—perhaps 
because there have been so few of them. 


* * * 


At nine-thirty Sunday morning, in a 
bullet-scarred bungalow of what was once 
the Advanced Teachers’ Training College 
in Owerri (Owerri, fifteen miles from the 
front, was taken by Nigerian forces last 
September, retaken by Biafra in April; 
it is now Biafra’s provisional capital), I 
asked Elizabeth Etuk, who is in her 
twenties, chairman of the Biafra Youth 
Front, and a member of the Ibibio, a 
minority tribe, how many times she had 
been a refugee since she fled from Lagos 
just before the war. She began to count. 
“Mark you,” she said, “I’m now in a 
village I never heard of before.” 


Miss Etuk, who received her doctorate in 
child psychology from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1967, gave up her study of “the 
intellectual development of our child- 
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ren” (almost all Biafran schools have 
been closed since the crisis) to form the 
Youth Front, which so far consists of a 
few thousand young people in about 
fifty villages, who administer feedings 
(“lunch, when there was a lunch”), 
catch lizards, sausage flies, and snails by 
night for their protein content, process 
cassava into garri, allot the little salt 
that is brought in by relief flights, per- 
form and compose songs for the refugee 
camps, and organise play groups for 
the children who are not too weak with 
misery or kawashiorkor. “They always 
play war games,” she said earnestly. 
“Nobody wants to play the Nigerians. 
Sometimes the play is violent. It is the 
strain.” 


* * * 


Miss Adler also spoke with the Chief 
Secretary to the Biafran government, 


I asked Mr Akpan whether anyone in 
Biafra advocated simply giving up. 
(These questions always seemed to me 
awful, but Biafrans seemed to mind if 
they were not asked. Women at markets 
looked worried if notes were not made 
of every answer; and one is asked 
everywhere in Biafra to sign a guestbook, 
as though simply writing things down— 
names, comments—would someday give 
evidence that there had been a Biafra 
at all.) “If you said that”, Mr Akpan 
said quietly, about giving in, “ you would 
be beaten up. If I said it, I would be 
lynched.” 


* * * 


On Monday, at 9 am, in Owerri, the 
High Court of Biafra was in session, in 
what was once a school, under Chief 
Justice Sir Louis Mbanefo, a former 
judge of the World Court, who, in 1962, 
as an Ibo justice in Nigeria, had reduced 
the sentence, for treason, of Chief 
Anthony Enahoro, whom he faced again 
last year in unsuccessful negotiations for 
peace in Biafra. All the judges and 
attorneys wore black robes and curled, 
yellowing wigs. On the table nearest the 
attorneys was a grey volume, Reports of 
the High Court of the Federal Territory 
of Lagos. The steps by which messengers 
climbed to the justices’ bench consisted 
of rusted mortar containers, still marked 
“ Explosives/UK.” 


I asked Justice Mbanefo about. the 
strange history of his two encounters 
with Chief Enahoro of Nigeria. “ Ah, 
you see, under other circumstances it 
might have been different,” he said, and 
he pointed out that a. brother of Chief 
Enahoro is now. in exile in Norway, 
where he makes fervent speeches on 
behalf of Biafra. “ Mind you,” he said, 
“only yesterday one of my own nephews, 
who was commanding a company, found 
some supplies left by Nigerian forces in 
retreat. Some of the company drank the 
beer left behind, and it was full of 
arsenic. Four men are dead. It is tragic, 
the loss of life. I don’t think. the British 
are acting in this out of a desire to see 
Biafrans killed. They are like all good 
imperialists. Human lives don’t matter. 
Political expediency—this, I think, is 
really behind it.” 


*% * ** 


On Monday afternoon, Chinua Achebe, 
the Biafran novelist (author of Things 
Fall Apart and No Longer at Ease), 
arrived in Owerri several hours late for 
an appointment because of a broken axle 
on the road from Oguta, where, having 
been five times a refugee from a series 
of disturbed areas, he now lives. Mr 
Achebe is chairman of the Biafra 
National Guidance Committee, a group 
of Biafran intellectuals who go out and 
interview the people in the countryside 
to keep the government in touch with 
what the people are saying. Ordinary 
Biafrans speak freely of the Guidance 
Committee, and freely register their 
grievances at its meetings, but the 
government (presumably for fear ‘the 
committee might acquire an image of 
repressive interrogation) is extremely 
reticent about it. 


* * * 


On Tuesday afternoon, Moses Iloh, 
National Secretary of the Biafra Red 
Cross, sat in his headquarters in the 
bush at Abba, in a trailer with a broken 
wheel. “We have been disturbed so 
often,” he said. “‘I don’t see how we 
can move again.” He spoke of people 
who ‘had died from trekking, mothers 
who had miscarried, pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis, malaria, orphans too young to 
know their names found with people 
moving in the bush. “And so many 
have lost their minds,” he said. 


“The worst time was last year— May, 
June, July; August, September. Now the 
kwashiorkor is beginning again. A child 
who has had this thing twice shrinks. 
There is the brain damage. Nobody 
speaks of the adults. We have lost a 
hundred thousand people over fifty-five 
from shortage of bulk carbohydrates. 
You cannot fly in bulk carbohydrates. 
What will happen when there is nobody 
to tell us of the past, nobody to inherit 
the future? ” 


* * % 


Renata Adler met Ojukwu in a military 
compound 15 miles outside Owerri. A 
gathering has just broken up as she 
arrives. The Ahiara Declaration was a 
statement on the “democratic revolu- 
tion ” in Biafra made by Ojukwu earlier 
this year. 


I asked him what the meeting that had 
just dispersed had been about. ‘It’s 
my regular pow-wow with the chiefs,” 
he said. “A morale-boosting session.” 
I asked him how often he met with them, 
and he said as often as he could. I 
asked him what they talked about. 
“Everything from air raids to the dis- 
tribution of salt,” he said. “The war 
situation. The internal situation. Their 
own personal problems, what the people 
are thinking, how much of government 
policy has got down, ways this war has 
to be fought. Everybody wants to have 
said something.” He smiled. “Chief Mpi 
held the floor.” 


I asked how the morale actually was, 
and he said, “Generally, this is the 
time for low morale. The ‘rains. The 
cold. The war usually crawls. People 
ask, ‘What’s wrong with the Army, is 
it food they want? Is it possible they 


enjoy this war? Tell me what they 
need.’ Another position is ‘Is there 
nothing else we can do,. is there no 
other way?’ Of course, there are those 
who are more angry than yourself.” 


I asked him whether he felt that the 
returned intellectuals were rediscovering 
their own people, and he nodded. ‘‘ They 
used to look outside themselves,” he 
said. “ There was even a conscious effort 
to obliterate their own origin, looking 
down on those who stayed at home. Now 
it’s time to come down to earth a bit.” 
He said he felt the Ahiara Declaration 
had expressed the real feelings of the 
people only as “an articulation in inter- 
national terms.” “I’ve always been aware 
of one thing, that I’ve never really stood 
an election,” he said. 


When I asked him why he thought the 
Ahiara Declaration had not had much of 
an impact, particularly among American 
radicals, abroad, he said it was not the 
sort of speech to invite “that -sort of 
dramatic response.” He laughed, and 
said that people had told him they were 
surprised that “you have managed to 
mean so much to everyone at the same 
time.” He spoke of the black “secret 
admirers” of Biafra, who feared the 
great _ unknown and could not believe 
that Biafra might succeed. I asked him 
how this compared with the white liberal 
position, and he said he thought white 
liberals were more openly sympathetic. 
“They say, ‘ This would be wonderful if 
it really succeeded.’ They don’t say we 
won’t succeed.” 


I asked whether by success he meant the 
establishment of the first viable black 
republic, able to compete on an equal 
basis with white nations of the world, 
and he: said that was exactly what he 
meant. “ There is no logical case against 
Biafra. There is no properly argued case 
against Biafra. There is only fear, and 
the nuisance of having to re-evaluate. 
They do not know what the phenomenon 
is,” 


** * *f 


Biafrans da not easily fit any stereotype 
of martyrdom or ideology. I asked a 
young Biafran just whose children it is 
who are dying, and the replied quite 
seriously that it is the children of 
villagers who are not strong enough to 
trek nearer the front to buy what food 
there is more cheaply and trek back to 
market to sell it more dearly, for a little 
profit to support their families. It takes 
a high tolerance for the sheer, bitter 
comic ugliness of human suffering to 
care much for these survivors out of 
Bertolt Brecht. 


Editorial writer for the Western press, 
unlike reporters on the spot, often treat 
the Biafran position as morally ambi- 
guous—as though the years from 1939 to 
1945 never existed, and as though killing 
and dying existed on a single plane of 
atrocity. It is possible that another ethnic 
population will be decimated before 
modern intelligence completes its debate 
about the extent to which the greatest 
crimes can be said to be the fault of the 
victims of them. 


500 join 
Biafra Week 
march 

in London 


Roger Moody reports: Biafra Week got 
off to a fairly encouraging start last 
weekend with the ‘“ No Arms to Nigeria ” 
march from Parliament Hill to White- 
hall—stopping at Trafalgar Square en 
route to hear Jo Grimond, Frank Allaun, 
Hugh Fraser and others roundly con- 
demn British policy. 


It was the largest gathering ever to pro- 
test against the war—over 500 at its 
peak-—though the press and TV largely 
ignored the occasion. 

A sit-down by a large section of the 
marchers was clearly desired as they 
passed the Cabinet Office—after leaders 
and MPs had handed in 10,000 signatures 
against arms supplies, to Number 10. 


The march organisers decided there were 
too few people to justify it. But one 
wonders when there will be appreciably 
more—or a more representative group— 
of British citizens than there were last 
Sunday. 


A teach-in at London University on 
Monday, planned as a confrontation be- 
tween pro-Biafran and _ pro-Nigerian 
speakers, turned out a damp squib— 
because only one of the pro-Nigerians 
turned up. 


David Williams, editor of West Africa, 
Dr Azikiwe, and Bridget Bloom (Finan- 
cial Times) failed to arrive—leaving Tom 
McNally of Transport House alone to 
defend British policy against Suzanne 
‘Cronje, Auberon Waugh, Freddie Forsyth 
and Dr Nzimero. 
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FEDERALS SPURN GABON'S 
MEDIATION OFFER 


Roger Moody writes: The Federal 
Government has spurned President 
Bongo (of Gabon) in his offer to arrange 
peace talks between General Ojukwu and 
Nigeria. 

There seems some confusion over 
whether Ojukwu’s recent offer—made for 
talks without preconditions—is accept- 
able or not. An official in Lagos com- 
mented that the Biafran position was 
“exactly what we have been advocating 
all along” (West Africa, October 25). 


But another Federal spokesman has re- 
iterated the post-OAU conference 
formula, that all proposals for peace 
should come from Emperor Haile Selassie 
of Ethiopia, Chairman of the Organisa- 
tion of African Unity Consultative Com- 
mittee on Nigeria, and be within the 
framework of a United Nigeria. 


The latter condition is still unacceptable 
to the Biafrans, although a curious 
change of emphasis in the Biafran case 
seems to have been made by Biafran 
Commissioner for Information, Ifegwu 
Eke. Speaking in America, Eke is 
reported “in some quarters” (Nigeria/ 
Biafra Clearing House Bulletin, USA, 
October 17) to have said that “the 
Biafrans are no longer fighting for 
sovereignty, but security” and _ that 


Sunday Times 
Aits back 


Peace News has received a letter from 
Frank Giles, Deputy Editor of the 
Sunday Times, answering allegations 
about his paper’s treatment of the 
Nigeria/Biafra war made in last week’s 
issue. 


This arrived too late for inclusion this 
week, but will be published next week 
with an editorial reply. 


ee SOVELelenty. is only a means to 
security, not necessarily an end.” 


As for the first condition—the Federal 
insistence on Haile Selassie as the 
channel for all peace talk offers—last 
week the Gabonese government claimed 
(apparently without demur from 


Ethiopia) that it was the Emperor who 
had asked President Bongo to mediate 
with General. Ojukwu for unconditional 
negotiations. 

Both Bongo and Ojukwu seem to have 
acted swiftly and constructively on 
Selassie’s suggestion. 


Nigerian Red Cross says 
it cannot cope 


The Nigerian Red Cross, which earlier 
this month took over co-ordination of the 
International Red Cross relief in Federal 
Nigeria, last week reported that it had 
had to cut back its programme—drasti- 
cally. 


Chief Justice Sir Adetokunbo Ademola, 
head of the Nigerian Red Cross, says 
that his organisation earlier estimated 
that they would need £300,000 for the 
next year. Their resources in hand a few 
weeks ago were no more than £25,000. 


* * * 


The International Red Cross-und Biafra 
have been unable to come to any agree- 
ment over the resumption of relief flights 
by day to Biafra. 


Just after the IRC mission left Biafra last 
week, the Biafrans put forward a new 
four-point plan. They said the IRC should 
resume night flights at once, if only on 
a skeleton basis; that they should secure 
an independent agency to supply relief 
shipments to their own workers in the 
field; ask for a one-week truce in the war 
so as to launch massive day and night 
airlifts; and, in the last event, agree to 
hand over their relief supplies to another 
agency. 

The Biafrans have still secured no third 
party guarantees for the safety of Uli 
airport, which remains the major objec- 


tion to the current Red Cross proposals. 
The IRC are clearly not able to give such 
guarantees, while neutral countries— 
such as the Scandinavians or Canada— 
are clearly not convinced of Federal good 
faith. 

International Red Cross funds for the 
Biafra airlift will be exhausted by today 
(October 31). 


* * * 


Joint Church Aid last week announced 
its four-thousandth “illegal” landing in 
Biafra since aid flights started 18 months 
ago. Nearly 50,000 tons of high-protein 
foods and medical supplies have now 
been flown to Biafra by JCA. 


Flights at present average eleven per 
night—with 140 tons of cargo—a con- 
siderable reduction even on the average 
two months ago, just after the Red 
Cross stopped its nightly shuttles. 


The World Council of Churches reports 
that deaths in some areas north-east of 
Umuahia are five times higher than in 
March, and fhree times higher south of 
Umuahia. 


According to Le Monde (October 12 and 
13) French Red Cross flights have in- 
creased recently, and now average 250 
tons per month, flying from Libreville in 
the Gabon. 

RoGeR Moopy 


2,000 London students nail apartheid link 


Senate House, October 27 


Brutality by employees of London University has 
resulted in a rapid build-up of support for the student 
campaign directed against the university’s connections 
with apartheid in South Africa and Rhodesia. 


On Monday, October 27, 2,000 students from a number 
of colleges staged a peaceful protest, involving a 
sit-down outside Senate House (see photo). They 
were protesting about the incident on Tuesday, 
October 21, when employees of the university are 
reliably alleged to have beaten up demonstrators. 


Five students have been in Brixton prison since that 
incident. They have been refused bail, in spite of the 
fact that no charges have been brought against them. 
They are to appear at Marlborough Street today. 


About 40 demonstrators took part in the October 21 
demonstration, when ‘they attempted to enter the 
university's administrative building, Senate House. 
They wished to protest personally to Sir Douglas 
Logan, principal of the university, and educational 
adviser to Rhodesia’s University about the personal, 
financial and educational links with South Africa and 
Rhodesia of himself, of other governors of the univer- 
sity, and of the university itself. 


Their way was blocked by a line of university 
employees, standing in front of locked glass doors, 
behind which were 20 more employees. (Some of 
those involved revealed themselves later to be plain- 
clothes police, according to students who were 
questioned by them.) 


Demonstrators beaten 


Dr Pownall, Clerk of the Senate, asked the students 
why they were there, told them they would not be 
admitted without student admission cards, and, when 
these had been produced, that they would not be 


-admitted in any case. 


At this point another student came up, showed his 

card and was admitted. A demonstrator, Dr Paul Hoch, 

then said that he was going through. As he and others 

pushed forward (to the accompaniment of photo- 

graphs from behind the glass doors), a voice from 

the age of the Senate House cordon said, “Get 
och”, 


Dr Pownall then, it is claimed, grabbed hold of Dr 


Hoch, and he was dragged behind the doors, thrown to 
the ground, and onlookers saw him manhandled by 
four porters. Several other demonstrators were drag- 
ged through and beaten, it is claimed, as the group 
continued to try to get through the doors. 


One of these, Richard Saville of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, was taken to the 
University College Hospital, where he was totally in- 
coherent for several hours, in great pain and unable 
to swallow. 


University riot squad? 


He later stated: “Someone grabbed me by the hair 
... by this time they had Paul Hoch on the ground 
. .. someone shoved their arm under my legs from 
behind and grabbed my genitals then they 
jumped on me and dragged me over to the Academic 
Inquiries Desk. Someone screwed my right arm 
right up behind my back which was very painful... 
and then threw me back on the floor whereupon 
someone stuck his knee on my neck and kept it 
there for a few seconds. 


“This was the most frightening part of the whole 
thing, being unable to breathe. They had taken my 
glasses off before throwing me back down to the fioor 
... L was very scared ... and the next thing I can 
clearly remember was being in the UCH Casualty 
Department. I was later admitted to the wards.” 


At the time of going to press, Saville’s condition is 
still in doubt. Doctors fear that his neck might have 
been broken. 


It is worth noting that at the time of the LSE trouble 
last year—also sparked by the issue of links with 
Rhodesia and South Africa—Sir Douglas Logan recom- 
mended that a riot control unit be set up in the 
university to prevent sit-ins. Does such a force now 
exist? 


Groups in a number of colleges in London University 
have now been set up to investigate links between 
their colleges and apartheid regimes. And on Monday, 
October 27 the university announced that it was 
setting up ‘an independent inquiry” into the pre- 
vious week’s episode. 


(From material supplied by a Peace News correspon- 
dent.) 
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PROJECTS: THE NEW LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


Living now for the time after 
the Revolution 


STEVE ENGERT 


Steve Engert is a German student, 
who lives in a commune near 
Cologne. Here she writes of the 
aims and experiences of the 
German communards. 


But this is mostly a piece about 
anti-liberation. For while the Com- 
munards are after “total revolu- 
tion ’—-like their counterparts in 
America and the London Street 
Communards (out for liberation of 
the streets for all people, but 
especially the young)—they have 
clearly failed to produce it. 

The Berlin Communards’ categoris- 
ation of their activities into “ three 
steps ” seems not only chaotic and 
unconvincing, but also quite des- 
tructive of spontaneity. 


Numerous people have defined our 
society as schizophrenic, and 
sought to separate out the life- 
giving from the death-giving (or 


soul-destroying) aspects. In this the 
Communards are not alone. But nor 
are they alone in finding a panacea 
in the acute delimitation of child- 
hood experience, as in the “ pupil 
communes” or in the imposition 
of sanctions (‘“ Thou shalt not own 
private property ” etc). The Com- 
munist Chinese and the Nazis came 
to similar conclusions in their own 
way. 


Nonetheless, it is the process, and 
not the spirit which called it forth, 
which is to blame. Although the 
Berlin communards have tried to 
contain what cannot be contained— 
what indeed must always be spon- 
taneous—they have nonetheless 
started from an instinctive need for 
total liberation. It is to be hoped 
that in future experiments, the 
lessons of repression will have been 
better learned. 

R.M. 


On June 2, 1967, the student Benno 
Ohnesorg was brutally shot by police 
during massive protest demonstrations 
against the Shah of Persia who was 
visiting Berlin. Like a blow, people all 
over the country began to realise that 
the student movement was of more than 
local importance and could no longer be 
pushed aside and ridiculed. 


Press reports from Berlin began to 
appear regularly, and one section of the 
movement, especially, soon became the 
pet of the German press: Kommune 1. 
Hair-raising stories about this group— 
of students who lived “like animals” 
(that is, in total negation of all the values 
and norms of the petty bourgeoisie)— 
sold very well. 


But these stories served to take public 
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attention away from the police action of 
June 2 and afterwards; and the SDS 
quickly expelled the commune members 
because they were being used to deni- 
grate the whole movement. Nonetheless, 
when Fritz Teufel of Kommune 1 was 
remanded in custody for five months 
and then used his trial (for “inciting 
arson”) to undermine all court pro- 
cedures, this set off the spectacular 
“justice campaign ” of the German left, 
and everybody in court now uses these 
methods. 


Subsequently, more communes came into 
being. People left one group to move 
somewhere else, joining communes and 
forming new ones. There is still a great 
fluctuation among communes—the 
original Kommune 1, for example, 
doesn’t exist any more. 


As with every theory or idea, soon the 
question came up: were all these groups 
communes in the real sense? Berlin com- 
munards finally set up a_ three-stage 
programme, or as they put it, ‘‘ decided 
that there were three types of commune- 
like groupings, each type representing 
one level of political awareness.” 


According to this the first stage is 
reached when a group of people live 
together in one house or flat, owning or 
using consumer goods, like a washing- 
machine, collectively to cut expenses. 


‘Though the people get together for 


economic ‘reasons, there may be some 
rudimentary idea of forming the group 
to overcome the isolation of the indivi- 
dual in our mass society. 


However, the connection between indivi- 
dual members is still relatively loose, 
with private property and sexual rela- 
tions remaining unchanged by the new 
organisation. The Berlin paper speaks 
here of “consumer communities ” 


‘Cross-relations’ 


The next step is the “production com- 
munity” where people also work to- 
gether. Naturally, connections between 
members are stronger: the range of 
collective experience is wider, they spend 
more time together than with “out- 
siders ”. Members of these groups tend 
to be left-wing and, because of this 
political awareness, the transition to the 
third level is more fluent that the change 
from consumer to production community. 


Only the groups on the third level are 
considered as communes, however—the 
intention of communards being “ to share 
property, love and experiences.” Here 
private property is abolished completely 
and there are sexual cross-relations— 
with the result that sometimes the drive 
to absolute promiscuity becomes con- 
tradictory to the idea of the commune, 
when the insistence on transforming the 
negation of a value into a new value 
(from chastity to complete sexual free- 
dom) becomes unbearable. 


Most groups start with the third level. 


Few go through the three-stage develop- 
ment. To my mind, though, this whole 
attempt to categorise groups, to separate 
“heretics” and “ pseudos” from those 
who represent the pure doctrine, is 
grotesque. In this, these self-named anti- 
authoritarians duplicate among com- 
munards what otherwise evokes their 
criticism and contempt. 


Most commune members are students or 
ex-students, though some “rocker” 
(young worker) communes have recently 
been started, and some rockers and 
workers join student communes. The 
attempt to get workers into the commune 
movement is very strong—and there 
have also recently been attempts to 
found “ pupil communes ” of high school 
students. 


Bakunist ‘deed’ 


The starting point of the commune is 
the old Bakunist demand for a “ philo- 
sophy of deed ”, the abolition of the con- 
tradiction between bourgeois existence 
and revolutionary engagement. As one of 
my fellow-communards, Robert, never 
tired of saying: 
“The Revolution will not ‘come’ one 
day, like the Messiah. It has to be 
made, so we’d better start making it. 
This Revolution has to be total: every 
aspect of our life has to be politicised 
—or better, is political; we only have 
to see it.” 


(This leads to the attitude of the Kom- 
mune 1 in the last months of their 
existence—just to live, and to proclaim 
this as a highly political act. This point 
would not be worth debating, if they had 
not made a lot of money out of it, 
selling their story. Thus life was easy for 
them, which caused their general stagna- 
tion and paralysis.) 


What we have to see is that the division 
of our lives into an “on-duty ” life and 
a “ private ” life, the complete separation 
of the two spheres so that we live in 
two (or more) realities—not normally 
living with the people we work with and 
not living and working in the same 
place—has divided our consciousness 
and our selves. 


To revolutionise the whole, it is neces- 
sary to eliminate this fragmentation of 
the individual. Thus, to the communards, 
other left-wing students have stopped 
making the revolution before they even 
started. Such “bourgeois verbal radi- 
cals’ reproduced the schizophrenia of 
society in their own political work— 
which is no more than a hobby, of 
a leisure-time character. 


To restore the entity of the individual, it 
is necessary to reverse the process of 
education or socialisation. It is the 
family which is the agent of this division 
required by society, because it is our 
parents who have educated us for this 
off-duty/on-duty division. All the com- 
munards have suffered from “ deforma- 
tions” inflicted on them by a socialisa- 
tion process which was designed to fit 
them into this society, causing conflicts 
when they try to live according to prin- 
ciples contrary to this society. 


“Pupil communes” are the logical con- 
clusion of the learning process the com- 
munards have been going through. These 
will be difficult to set up, however, 
because people still going to school are 
so much more dependent on their parents 
and this dependence is institutionalised 
—legislation gives parents absolute 
power over their children (children are 
treated as the parents’ property), with 


no will of their own, and no ability of 
judgement, conceded to minors. 


Nevertheless, under the “pupil 
mune” project, youngsters 
“emancipate themselves from _ their 
parents”, that is, be taken away from 
them. One Kommune Horla leaflet in 
Cologne (I was a member of this group) 
said explicitly: “Smash your parents’ 
houses! ” (Elternhaus—literally, in 
German, ‘parents’ house’-—-can_ also 
mean “family ”.) “ Deformations” due 
to socialisation are not yet perfected in 
youngsters, therefore a reversal of the 
education process will be less painful and 
less time-consuming. 


Where established communes have 
children, the central problem of educa- 
tion becomes even more relevant. So- 
called ‘‘children-shops” have been 
opened up in  Berlin—kindergartens 
managed by communards and other 
students in old, closed-down shops. 


Children should be allowed a maximum 
of pleasure with a minimum of restraint. 
The parents/child fixation is prevented, 
inasmuch as all grown-ups of the group 
play the role of parents and every day 
another parent is in charge of the 
children. Children are regarded as equal 
partners from whom adults can learn 
just as much as they have to teach. 


When Kommune 2 of Berlin published a 
paper on two of their children, there was 
an outcry in the press saying that the 
children were neurotic. I think it is 
quite possible that this diagnosis is 
correct, because these children are raised 
for the “time after the revolution ’’, as 
if the revolution has already taken place: 
that is, according to the pleasure prin- 


ciple. 


com- 
shall 


Pleasure principle 


When later confronted with a reality for 
which they are not prepared, the capa- 
bility of these children to bear frustra- 
tion is overstrained very quickly. Refer- 
ring to the Kommune 1, a Hannover 
psychologist wrote: 


“Tt is not even out of the question 
that you can see this social experiment 
as the attempt to create an infantile- 
structured collective to protect indivi- 
dual neuroses from any correction on 
reality and from the grip of active 
reflection ”’. 


From my own experience, I would agree 
with him. In our group there were two 
people whose rejection of the reality 
principle became complete over a period 
of some weeks. They reacted vehemently 
to any frustration and their only aim was 
to avoid it. 

This included their refusal to do any 
work (that is, contributions to political 
reflection or problem-solving inside the 
group) and the group made it possible 
for them to carry on like this because 
no-one demanded anything from them. 
There are no arguments against the 
highest value, which is the pleasure 
principle. 

Most communards will agree with me that 
the communes are still experimental. 
Some problems are circumstantial—our 
commune had to live in a van, or with 
sympathetic comrades, for six weeks 
because we couldn’t get a flat. Also com- 
munication problems and the question of 
authority are not yet resolved. This, of 
course, is general to the left, but a 
serious effort to solution must be made 
if the whole commune idea is not to lose 
credibility. 


Still the best selection, with generous discounts for other causes, and 
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Endsleigh greeting cards 


for Christmas and all occasions 


Get a 15s 6d SAMPLE SELECTION of 24 cards for 12s 6d post free. Many new 
designs, international greetings. Prices from 5s 6d dozen. Bumper bargain parcels 
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Recognise Biafra! 


In response to Roger Moody’s account of 
direct action to end the Biafran war 
(October 24), I would like first to point 
out that the action at the Commonweaith 
Institute, in which he mentions the 
lowering of the Union Jack, was in fact 
an action calling on the Institute to 
recognise the existence of Biafra. The 
action was to raise the Biafran flag. 


The Commonwealth Institute contains an 
exhibition on Nigeria, incorporating the 
old Eastern Region unchanged, with a 
picture of General Gowon as head of 
state, and an euphemistic explanation of 
how he got there. There is newly added 
a map of the infamous twelve-State plan, 
which is one of the chief causes of the 
war. 


The occupation of the Banqueting House 
was a similar symbolic act to convey to 
anyone concerned—alas, so very few are 
—that Biafra should by now have a piece 
of territory in the capital of Britain, just 
as all other sovereign nations that desire 
can have embassies. These are actions to 
draw attention to the necessity for the 
recognition of Biafra as the only way in 


OBITUARY 


Emrys Hughes 


“Can you come up and have a talk with 
me? I’ve got a good idea for a new 
book. It’s . . .’—-and then would follow a 
breezy, but always workmanlike oufline 
of yet another critical probe into some 
aspect of the establishment. 


Jf I wasn’t there the same day, a 
vigorous and eager Emrys Hughes 
would descend early next morning on 
Housmans—and within a few weeks 
ideas had turned, as always, into action. 
His biographies of Churchill, Macmillan, 
and Home acquired a new quality when 
you knew that this trenchant critic 
achieved, at the same time, the respect 
and friendship of those whose policy he 
denigrated with such zest and satire. 


In the House, he seemed always con- 
fident, always planning the next move, in 
his one-man battle of wit against 
monarchy, defence departments, arms 
makers, the Tories and people in power. 
Expulsion from the Parliamentary Party 
did not deter him in the least—“ They'll 
have to take me back”, he said—and 
they always did, because he had massive 
popular support in his own constituency. 


He didn’t seem to recognise that the 
“poppycock” of the investiture at 
Caernarvon, which he so effectively 
debunked in his last book, was not only 
a total non-event, but that strictures 
against the trappings of establishment 
were no longer significant to people for 
whom the whole fabric smelt of death. 
But The Prince, the Crown and the 
Cash showed again how assiduously his 
journalistic skills could be directed 
against the shams and frauds in society. 


In May, he was knocked down by a car 
in his home town of Cumnock, where as 
Labour MP for South Ayrshire since 
1945 he had kept alive much of the 
radical independent socialism of Keir 
Hardie, whose son-in-law he was. Before 
entering the House, he edited for 25 
years the militant left weekly Forward— 
carrying on the stand against militarism 
and conscription which began with three 
years’ imprisonment in World War I as 
a political objector. 


The member for South Ayrshire was, in 
fact, always his own man. Treasurer for 
several years of the Peace Pledge Union 
and always an assertive pacifist, an un- 
obtrusive four-day marcher every 
“ Aldermaston ”"—-but usually contentedly 
plodding along on his own—Chairman 
of Peace News for some years’ and a 
very popular contributor, associated with 
almost every radical move in politics, he 
was yet never really an organisation 
man. 


Emrys followed his own light, and his 
death last Saturday week will have per- 
sonally saddened thousands of people, 
and left a bleaker outlook for those who 
still believe the legislative process must 
be a channel for idealism. 

Harry MISTER 


which this terrible war can be termin- 
ated. 


The war could be ended tomorrow and 
untold suffering prevented if the UN, the 
OAU, or any other similar international 
body, would insist on a plebiscite being 
held in Biafran Biafra and in Nigerian- 
dominated Biafra as to whether separa- 
tion is desired. If the Biafrans—like the 
Americans, the Irish, the Indians, and all 
the other separate nations that have 
emerged out of the break-up of empire— 
desire their own nation, world opinion 


and international organisations must 
insist that their right to this is res- 
pected. e 


When will the peace-loving people of the 
world begin to realise that separation is 
no sin, and that unity, which must always 
be a limited unity, is no panacea? 
Furthermore, enforced unity is surely 
nothing but conquest, and brings endless 
bloodshed. 


Roger Franklin, 
Loom Cottage, 36 Loom Lane, Radlett, 
Herts. 


Welsh Nationalism 


I was surprised to find the letter by 
Dafydd Elis Thomas in Peace News of 
October 10. Perhaps readers might like 
to hear that another Welshman’s views 
of Welsh Nationalism are not entirely in 
accordance with the impression of pro- 
gressivenss conveyed in Mr Thomas’s 
letter. 


The very name “ Welsh Nationalist” is 
the clue to the Party’s significance. It is 
important to remember that the Plaid is 
essentially a right-wing movement. 
Amongst its supporters are a preponder- 
ance of academics, Welsh Non-Confor- 
mists, Welsh Language devotees, and 
generally, conservative-thinking people. 
All excellent folk, no doubt, but their 
outlook is predominantly Puritan. 


George Orwell in his essay Notes on 
Nationalism points out precisely the true 
nature of Celtic nationalism: “Its 
motive force is a belief in the past and 
future greatness of the Celtic peoples, 


Letters 


and it has a strong tinge of racialism”’. 
Whatever the Plaid may be I can assure 
you that is not, emphatically not, a 
haven of anarchist revolutionary ideo- 
logy. 

Barry Dougall, 

1 Preseelly Crescent, Goodwick, 
Pembrokeshire. 


Who will teach ? 


Chris Huxley’s article “Who Will Teach 
the Teachers?” (October 10) appears 
strangely confused. His chief culprit is 
none other than human nature—the 
apathy, intrigues, cliquishness, interpre- 
tation of rules. 


Of course, he is quite right. Even the 
most intelligent, educated and progres- 
sive lecturers are ordinary human 
material. Hence, I] am sorry to say, the 
need for rules, for pressures to encour- 
age hard work, and for a degree of 
authoritarianism. 


It is perhaps some comfort to know that 
most people prefer it that way. They 
would hate to have to supply their own 
motivation. 


It is for these reasons—and above all, 
because of a naive and massive mis- 
understanding of human nature—that 
most progressive causes fail dismally. 
That’s also why the present educational 
orthodoxy, which pays lip service to 
permissive, child-centred schooling, is 
failing to educate the nation’s children. 


Michael Tatham, 
Ciod Hall, Odell, Bedford. 


Timothy Daly 


You recently published an appeal from 
Adrian Mitchell asking for donations to 
assist him in continuing to help Tim 
Daly (now in Maidstone Prison) serving 
a four-year sentence for the fire at the 
Imperial War Museum. I hope that 
Adrian’s appeal did not fall on stony 
ground as I know that he has done a 
tremendous amount to make Tim’s ‘life 
in gaol reasonably happy. 


I myself have been making it my busi- 
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ness to see that Tim has received a 
morning and Sunday newspaper regularly 
almost since his first arrival at Worm- 
wood Scrubs. This has to be done by a 
subscription through a newsagent near 
the prison and I have been paying this 
with the help of a friend. 


Unfortunately, I am no longer in a posi- 
tion to continue with this subscription 
but I would hate having to cancel it. 
Donations from well-wishers would be 
greatly appreciated. It is no pleasure 
spending several years in a prison cell, 
especially when it is for a principle. 


One may agree or disagree with the 
methods used by Tim Daly but nabody in 
the peace movement can disagree with 
the motives. 


Dougias Kepper, 
21 Vernon Road, Leytonstone, 
London Ell. 


Grigorenko appeal 


On May 7, 1969, Major General P. G. 
Grigorenko was arrested in Tashkent by 
the Soviet security police. He has already 
been detained 5 months without charge. 


Grigorenko’s activity as the most out- 
standing defender of human and 
minority rights in the USSR is well 
Known. Now that he has himself become 
a victim of persecution, the SMOG Com- 
mittees of Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
find it necessary to attract public atten- 
tion to his plight. 


We are sending an open letter to Prime 
Minister Kosygin appealing for his in- 
tervention in this case. We also appeal 
to all people of good will to express 
their concern to the Soviet government 
about this act of injustice. Only the 
pressure of world opinion can help 
Major General Grigorenko to obtain a 
fair and open trial. 

We ask you to use your influence and 
opportunities to attract as much attention 
as possible to this case. 


L. L, Jonasson, Vice-chairman, 
Den Svenska SMOG Komnmitten, 
Box 41, Uppsala 13, Sweden. 


DIARY 


This is a free service, We reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hali, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Ni. 


31 October Friday 


OXFORD. 7.30 pm. Oxford Friends Meeting 
House. George Lakey, ‘‘ Further Views on Viet- 
nam’. 


BIRMINGHAM, 8 pm ‘“‘ Steamage Discotheque " 
at the ‘‘ Warwick Castle '’ opposite Aston Uni- 
versity. Profits to ‘CND. Entrance only 2s 6d. 


31 Oct-2 Nov, Fri-Sun 


WIDNES. Farnworth Methodist Church, Derby 
Road, FoR Mini-Project. 


STAFFS. 7 pm, Friday. Spode House, Hawkes- 
yard, ‘Rugeley. Pax Weekend conference 
‘‘ Christianity and Peace.’’ Chairman, Rev 
Simon Blake, OP. Conference fee: £3 15s. 
Further information from: The Director of 
Extramural Studies, University of Birmingham, 
PO Box 363, Birmingham 15, 


1 November Saturday 


BRIGHTON. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, Ship 
Street, ‘‘ Salute to Gandhi "’. Exhibition, poetry 
reading, etc. SoF. 


OXFORD. 2.30 pm. St Mary and St John’s 
Church Hall, Cowley Road, Jumble sale. 
Admission 3d. PPU, 


LONDON WCi1. 7.30 pm. The Africa Centre, 38 
King Street, Public meeting, ‘‘ Press the Button 
to End all Wars’’. CND. = 


WALTHAMSTOW. 3.30 pm. The Matthews’ 
Memorial Hall, Penrhyn Crescent. The Waltham- 
stow and District Advisory Committee for 
Objectors and Conscripts annual aggregate 
meeting and re-union, Chairman, Stan Lam- 
born; speaker, Fenner Brockway. 


1-2 November Sat-Sun 


LONDON WC1, 10 am to 5 pm. The Africa Centre, 
38 King Street. CND National Conference. Visi- 
tors welcome. 


3 November Monday 


LONDON NI, 2.30 pm to 2 pm. 3 Caledonian 
Road. Peace Workers Lunch Gathering. WRI. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. 58 High Lane, Chorlton. 
Discussion, local activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. Crypt, St Martin in the 
Fields. John Papworth, ‘‘ Economics of Non- 
violence '’. London School for Nonviolence. 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. Dr Johnson House, 
Colmore ‘Circus. Anti-Apartheid public meeting. 
Film, ‘‘ Countdown on Rhodesia ’’. Speaker, 
Matthew Wakatama. 


4 November Tuesday 


LONDON SW1. 12.30 to 1.30 pm. Picket at Down- 
ing Street to stop Nigeria/Biafra War. Save 
Biafra Campaign. 


LONDON WC2, 6.30 pm. Crypt of St Martin in 
the Fields. Geoffrey Ashe on ‘“‘ The Philosophy 
of Nonviolence ’’. LSNV. 


LONDON W1. St Anne’s House, 57 Dean Street, 
Soho. Frank Foster on ‘‘ After Care of Young 
Offenders ’'. 


LONDON. 6.30 pm onwards. Lobby at ‘the House 
of Commons. Biggest lobby yet. Britain Biafra 
Association, 16 Gibson Square, London N1. Tel: 
359 0157. 


5 November Wednesday 


LONDON Wl. 7.30 Warren Street. 
Meeting. Recent slides about Tibet, 
by questions and discussion. SACU. 


Discussion 
followed 


LONDON NI. 5.30 pm_onwards. Peace News 
office. 5 Caledonian Road. Voluntary Peace 
News packing. Help get Peace News out on 
time, meet ‘the staff, free tea and biscuits. 


LONDON WCi. 8 pm. Peace Pledge Union, 6 
Endsleigh Street. Libertarian Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting. 


6 November Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam ‘Lunch. 


LONDON. 9 am to 4pm. Royai Albert Hall. Pro- 
test as Governor Regan of California speaks to 
the Institute of Directors. CND. 


LONDON SWI. 12.30 to 1.30 pm, Picket at Down- 
ing Street. Save Biafra Campaign, 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square. Public meeting, ‘‘ Capital Punish- 
ment'’. Speakers Canon Collins, Louis Blom- 
Cooper, David Tribe, the Rt Hon Kenneth 
Younger, PC. Chairman, C. H. Rolph. National 
Secular Society. 


LONDON WC2. 7 pm. Crypt of St Martin in the 
Fields, LSNV. . 


_MacColl and Critics. 


7 November Friday 


LONDON W.3, 8 pm. Acton Town Hall, Uxbridge 
Road. Folk Concert with Peggy Seeger, lan 
f Ealing Medical Aid for 
Vietnam, Exhibition of Photos of Vietnamese 
life. Tickets 7s 6d available from 81 Church 
Road, W7. 567 5759. 


LONDON WC2. 7 pm. '52 St Martin's Lane. Film 
Viewing Session. Programme suitable for use in 
schools etc. with films on racial prejudice, 
man’s preoccupation with war, planned obso- 
lescence, etc. Admission free. Collection. SoF 
and Concord Films. 


LEYTON. 8 pm_ Leytonstone Library. ‘'A 
Plague on your Children ’’ with discussion on 
Chemical and Biological Warfare led by Prof 
Patrick Wall. Admission free. CND. 


LONDON. Fishmongers Arms. Wood Green 
High Road, Folk Club. 


8S November Saturday 


LEICESTER. 2.30 pm. Mid. Counties S. Africa 
Match, Tickets (unreserved) 6s. Shout, sing, 
obstruct. Meet at ground 1.30 pm. Contact: Guy 
Dauncey, 56 Forest Road, Nottingham. 


LIVERPOOL. Renshaw Street, Central Hall. Day 
Conference, ‘‘ Response to What Crisis? '’ FoR. 


LONDON SE5. 2.30 pm. Camberwell Baths Hall, 
Camberwell Church Street, London Region CND 
Annual Bazaar. 


10 November Monday 


LONDON, London School of Economics. Teach- 
In, films and exhibition on squatting, tenants 
association and direct action. Campaign to clear 
Hostels and Slums, 3 Osborn Street, London 
E1. Cash urgently needed. 


12 November Wednesday 


LONDON SW1. 2 to 8 pm. Lobby House of 
Commons. Trade Union members only to Lobby 
Against the war in Vietnam. 


15 November Saturday 


LONDON Wi. 2 to 8 pm. Assemble Grosvenor 
Square, ‘‘ March Against Death ''. Continuous 
picket, each demonstrator carrying a card with 
name of a person killed in Vietnam. Names to 
be dropped into a coffin. Further information 
Group 68. PRI 2847. ? 


21-23 November Fri-Sun 


LONDON WC1. Nufto Halli, 14 Jockey Fields, 
International Conference on Chemical and 
Biological Warfare. Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 29 Gt James 
Street, WC1. 


23 November Sunday 


LONDON, 1.30 pm. Assembie Marble Arch. 
Vietnam Mobilisation Mass March to Trafalgar 
Square, For posters, stickers, leaflets, offers 
of help, donations and any further information. 
Connie Harris, Room 1, 13 Whites Row, E1. 
Phone 247 9845. 


Personally, I rather like the new 
50 pence coin, seven sides and all. 
Better looking than either the old 
10s note or the other new British 
coins. And I never have liked the 
idea of paper money in any case. 


The how! of protest it’s provoked is 
nonetheless most welcome. It’s the 
most spectacular outbreak so far 
of the simmering discontent most 
people still feel at the way that the 
fatuous gimmick of decimal coinage 
had been foisted upon them. 


It’s. spectacular because it’s been 
noticed, I suspect, rather than the 
other way round. I doubt very much 
if there was any less opposition to 
the whole decimal thing before, but 
until dissent gets press recognition, 
it might as well not exist. 


Why the difference? Perhaps deci- 
mails seem technological and trendy 
whereas a seven-sided coin doesn’t? 
Or more likely it’s just that the 
story happened to be right to 
balance up the papers at this time. 
That’s perhaps the most alarming 
thing about the press—it isn’t so 
much a conspiracy as a blind lottery. 


% * * 


Though the conspiratorial side of the 
press is not negligible. Witness the 
song and dance about US troops 
withdrawals from Vietnam since 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


August—whereas the official down- 
column Pentagon figures, gathered 
together by I. F. Stone for his bi- 
weekly Weekly, show that between 
August 31 and October 2, the total 
number of US troops in Vietnam fell 
from 509,800 to 509,600. 


“At this rate, we would be out of 
Vietnam in 294 years”, comments 
I, F. Stone acidly. 


* * * 
Still on the press. The Daily Mirror 
may have made a revolutionary 
breakthrough in last week’s issue of 
its Wednesday colour supplement. 
One whole page (minus the advertis- 
ing) was given over to an outline 
drawing of a spaceship, with little 
numbers and a colour code so that 
children can colour it appropriately. 


This is obviously just a beginning. 
Away with the glossy frivolity of the 
colour supplements of the Sixties. 
The dedicated Seventies is going 
to see us all doing it ourselves. 
Anyone fancy an all-colour Peace 
News on this basis? Start today. 


* * * 
Coloured spaceships, however, rather 
leave me cold. I’m more a Babar the 
Elephant man myself. I came to him 
late in life, and had to bootleg 
supplies of the picture book from the 
children’s library, trying to act as 
if I was going to read them aloud 
to someone. But now that BBC-TV 
are running a superb version of my 
hero’s adventures, they put it on 
before I can get home of an evening 
—like they did Magic Roundabout. 


It’s all most provoking. Now if 
only the BBC would start regular 
late night showings of stuff. like 
this. Let alienated fathers get a look 
at what is currently blowing their 
infants’ minds. 
* * * 

Has anyone else noticed that the 
tune of the Hare Krishna Mantra 
(currently in the metaphysical 
heights of the Top Twenty) is virtu- 
ally identical to that of This Land is 
Your Land. Any folk singer reader 
who wins fame and fortune by com- 
bining the two, please credit me. 


CLASSIFIED 


Published by Peace News Ltd at i 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road. 
N4. Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from all newsagents. 


Personal 


BIT INFORMATION SERVICE, 229 8219, 141 
Westbourne Park Road, Wil. Bit offices 
open 10 am to 10 pm. Emergency night 
service, Bit Coffee Commune, open Mon, 


Tues, Fri, Sat; 4.30 to 9.40 pm with 
Sounds, Vibes, Colours. Heip Bit and 
come. 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Featherlite 
18s 6d dozen, Supertrans 10s dozen. Per- 
sonal Service, PO Box No 3, Norbury, 
Wakefield. * 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News 
sent to any friend of yours who might be 
a potential reader. Send names and 
addresses to Circulation, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni. 


““T RENOUNCE WAR and I will never sup- 
port or sanction another ’’, This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of the 
Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge to 
PPU headquarters, Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1, 


LONG RUNS of (Peace News required prior 
to number 1571. State numbers, quantity, 
condition and_— price required to Ken 
Graham, 79 Thrale Road, Streatham, 
London SW16. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, Interes- 
ted? Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teesside, England, 


RELEASE. 24 hour emergency service. 
01-603 8654. Information and advice on 
arrests, drugs, rents, jobs, divorce, immi- 
gration, civil rights and any other prob- 
ems, 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London 
number 336943, or send the dividend 


cheque, The resulting dividend will be 


paid into the Peace News Fund. Try 


learning the number. 


Publications 


COMMUNES, c/o John Driver, 69 Beadon 
Road, Taunton, Soms. Journal of the Com- 
mune Movement. News, views, action and 
theory, letters, reviews. Bi-monthly, 2s. 
Duplicated. 


CORMALLEN, Peter van Mensch, Ed. Luit- 
gardeweg, 36 Hilversum, Netherlands, The 
work of Tolkien, poetry, magic and super- 
natural, In Dutch, duplicated. 


COSMOS. Walter Gillings, Ed. 115 Wan- 
stead Park Road, Cranbrook, Ilford, Essex. 
Science-Fantasy review, SF authors, re- 
views, books, UFOs etc. 


THE FREETHINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. Every week, 6d. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker, (P), 103 
Borough High Street, London SEI. 


NORTHERN IRELAND NOW! Read Recon- 
eiliation Quarterly, 3s inc. post,, FoR (PN), 
9 Coombe Road, New Malden, Surrey. 


REALITY. South African liberal  bi- 
monthly. Ten shillings for six issues from 
Miss J. Lundie, Flat 2 Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade, Pietermaritzburg, SA, or 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London NI. 


SOCIALIST LEADER, outspoken views and 
comments; for peace and freedom, 6d 
weekly from: 197 Kings ‘Cross Road, 
London WCl, 


TRIBUNE, the leading socialist weekly. 
Absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical and revolutionary. You 
certainly won't agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
Tribune, and use it to express their views. 
Every Friday from: Newsagents, or 24 St 
John Street, ‘London ‘EC1, 


“THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT Supports 
This War. You the public could stop it.” 
The war is Nigeria/Biafra. The words 
come from Don McCullin's crown-size 
poster, now available from Housmans at 
2s 6d each. The most moving poster of the 
war, Send for copies now. Only 500 
printed. 


Situations vacant 


CONSCIENTIOUS CLEANER urgently 
needed for Peace News/Housmans, Morn- 
ings 8-10.30 am preferred. Evenings pos- 
sible. Up to £5 a week according to hours. 
Write or call General Manager, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N1. 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE 
requires qualified and experienced 
teachers, doctors, nurses, social workers, 
secretaries, builders, engineers etc, for 
service in Africa and Asia from September 
1970, 1 to 2 years. Minimum age 21, Fares 
and pocket money paid. Write. now to IVS, 
91 High Street, Harlesden, ‘London NW10. 


WOMAN TEACHER OR HOUSEMOTHER. 
Owing to unexpected family illness, this 
therapeutic community for emotionally 
disturbed boys and girls needs to replace 
a recent appointment, Life here, where 
adults live with the children in a very 
real sense, is demanding but provides 
unusual opportunities and experience. 
Burnham, or appropriate scales, and ful! 
board and good holidays. Please reply to 
ee al Lane Trust, Church Lane, Tedding- 
on, Os. 


Accommodation wanted 
URGENTLY REQUIRED unfurnished/fur- 
nished flat, trainee teacher and family— 
South London, Tel 888 6645, 


Wanted 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on Wed- 
nesday evenings from 5.30 pm, 5 Caledon- 
jan Road, Kings Cross N'. 


Cinema 


RISK TOMORROW’S films today. New 48 
page illustrated pragramme free now. New 
Cinema Club, 122 Wardour Street, W1. 734 
3888. Membership 25s. Students 10s 6d. 
Seats from 5s. 
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Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Read, 
N4. Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from all newsagents. 
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_ It's all this Biafra Week propaganda that makes 
people apathetic about the bye-elections 


